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FOREWORD 


This is the final issue in the three-year cycle that was planned and pre- 
pared under the direction of the retiring editor, Francis G. Cornell, and 
his editorial board. The medifications in the organization of the Review 
that were instituted under the direction of the retiring editor are well repre- 
sented by the current issue, which is the third of a series viewing educa- 
tional research at three levels: early and middle childhood, adolescence, and 
later adolescence. The Association is deeply indebted to Francis G. Cornell 
for his three years of service as editor and chairman of the editorial board. 
It is further indebted to him for joining the current editorial board and 
making his experience and leadership available to the new editor. 


CuesTerR W. Harris, Editor 
Review of Educational Research 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue editor of the Review, in making his charge to the committee which 
has been responsible for this issue, wrote as follows: “. . . earlier cycles 
of the Review were in part organized about subject matter areas. The 
Editorial Board in the current cycle chose to view problems of organization, 
instruction, supervision, and what-not across the board in each of three 
horizontal slices of our school population. The result was the April 1953 
issue on “The Educational Program: Early and Middle Childhood,’ . . . and 
the third [the present issue] on “The Educational Program: Later Adoles- 
cence.’ ” This issue, then, reviews research on education which is post- 
secondary (exclusive of adult education). The term which is commonly 
applied to this segment of education is, of course, higher education, and 
this issue, as will be obvious to any reader, deals in large measure with 
higher education. On the other hand, an effort has been made to treat the 
research which has been done on educational matters which are post- 
secondary in character but not collegiate and professional. 

The instituting of a new and different “cycle” structure has confronted 
the authors of several chapters with certain problems of selection and em- 
phasis as they reviewed the research on their topics. Each issue of the 
REVIEW normally deals with research of the three years preceding the date 
of issue. However, because this issue represents a new organization of ma- 
terial, it has occasionally been desirable to cite research published before 
1951. On the other hand, at least two issues of the REview published since 
1951, one on administration and a second on guidance and counseling, 
were not restricted to any particular level of education. Consequently, these 
two aspects of educational service affecting the education of later adoles- 
cence have recently been dealt with. The two chapters on these matters 
in this issue will show some overlap with the two issues mentioned but 
should be understood in terms of the reorganized cycle structure. 

The authors of the various chapters, rightly we believe, have frequently 
given a broad interpretation to the term research as they have reviewed the 
material pertinent to their topic. In all instances, the material which they 
have reviewed is the product of scholarly endeavor. The works of com- 
mittees, commissions, professional or institutional associations, government 
bureaus, and other such bodies are also frequently reviewed. This must be 
done if a meaningful statement of our present conceptions of the educa- 
tion of the later adolescent is to be prepared. 


G. Lester ANDERSON, Chairman 


Committee on The Educational Program: 
Later Adolescence 
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CHAPTER I 


Some General Problems of Educating 
Post-High-School Youth 


JOSEPH G, SMITH and DAEL L. WOLFLE 


Tus review covers recently reported research and opinion on four general 
problems of college education: (a) enrolment and graduation trends, (b) 
supply and demand for college graduates, (c) who goes to college, and 
(d) who should go to college. The related topic of student counseling has 
recently been reviewed in this journal and elsewhere (6, 53, 55). The very 
sizable literature on the effects of mobilization, deferment, policies, teacher 
shortages, and comparable factors influencing higher education is largely 
speculative and has not in itself involved much research. 


Enrolment and Graduation Trends 


College enrolment is expected to increase as spectacularly in the future 
as it has in the past. A quarter of a million college students in 1900 ex- 
panded to 1.5 million in 1940 and to a current 2.3 million (20, 46). By 
1970 we can expect an enrolment of 3.0 million, 4.5 million, 6.5 million, or 
something else, depending upon whose guess one wants to believe. 

The problem of projecting enrolment involves two basic variables: the 
anticipated number of college-age youth and the proportion of those youth 
actually in college. On the first of these variables there is good agreement 
as far ahead as 1970. Thompson (40) estimated that the size of the group 
18-21 years of age would increase by 70 percent (from 8.0 to 13.6 mil- 
lion) by 1970. Projections by Oxtoby, Mugge, and Wolfle (29) indicated 
that the number of 18-year-olds will rise from 2.1 million in 1950 to 2.9 
million in 1960, and to 3.7 million in 1968, a gain of approximately 76 
percent. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (48) reported that the population 
of college-graduation age will increase by 45 percent between 1955 and 
1965. For planning purposes, these figures agree as well as necessary. 

The percent of college-age youth actually attending college is more dif- 
ficult to forecast. Of every 100 persons of college age in the United States 
in 1900, four were taking post-high-school education. In 1940 the number 
was 15, and in 1950 (excluding veterans) it was about 19 (46). Predic- 
tions have been made by methods which vary from almost pure guessing 
to the careful plotting and extrapolation of past trends. Thorpe (41) asked 
12 authorities on college education to estimate college enrolment for the 
years up to 1965. Their estimates for 1965 ranged from 2.1 to 5 million 
with a mean of 2.9 million. It is difficult to interpret this figure, since it in- 
volves not only the averaging of numerical values but also the averaging 
of miscellaneous unreported assumptions. Horn (19) recently expressed the 
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conviction that practically all predictions were too low. Expecting a sub- 
stantial increase in the proportion of college-age youth attending college, 
he predicted an enrolment of 6.5 million in 1970. 

In contrast with these guesses, statistical predictions on the basis of past 
trends have been made by the Ninth National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation (7), Oxtoby, Mugge, and Wolfle (29), Thompson (40), and Welle- 
meyer and Lerner (50). These forecasts were in substantial agreement in 
expecting about twice as many college students in 1970 as in 1954. 

More college students mean more graduates. Oxtoby, Mugge, and Wolfle 
(29) found that from 1920 thru 1940 the number of graduates increased 
each year by an average amount equal to 0.3 percent of the number of 
people reaching age 22 that year. The graduating class of 1950, corrected 
for the veteran bulge, was in approximate agreement with the continuation 
of the same trend. On the basis of that trend, these authors predicted grad- 
uating classes of 283,000 in 1955; 329,000 in 1960; 439,000 in 1965; and : 
604,000 in 1970. They also pointed out some of the methodological prob- i 
lems and the possibilities of error in any such projections. 

Two points seem clear. First, college enrolment will rise substantially in 
the next 16 years. Second, the extent of the rise will depend upon the pro- 
portion of the increasing 18-to-2l-year-old population that actually at- 
tends college, a proportion that will depend upon the nation’s general 
economic well-being, mobilization plans and deferment policies, scholar- : 
ship programs, attitudes toward higher education, and a variety of com- 
parable factors. As a reasonable consensus, there will be about twice as 
many college students in 1970 as in 1954. 











Geographic Differences in Enrolment 


The projections cited above were for the country as a whole. But faculty 
recruitment and building plans to take care of the swelling enrolment must 
be made on a local and institutional basis. Accordingly there has been a 
rapidly growing interest in studies of enrolment trends in specific states or 
institutions. Illustrative are projections of enrolment trends in Illinois by 
Potthoff (31) and at the University of Texas (43). Thompson (39) empha- 
sized the importance of having reliable enrolment projections for individual 
institutions. In his bibliography of 49 entries are 23 which relate to enrol- 
ment characteristics and trends in a single state, college, or university. 
Zitter (56) described a forecasting technic for local-school enrolment and 
listed 13 related reports. White (51) reported forecasts for the Cleveland- 
Akron-Lorain area of Ohio. In one of the most comprehensive studies, 
Folger (12) provided projections for Negro and white students at ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and graduate levels for each of the 14 states 
which participate in the Southern Regional Educational Compact. His re- 
port underlined the importance of taking into account local birth rates, 
migration characteristics, and educational facilities in making local projec- 
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tions, and furnished a methodological model which other regions might 
follow. For the 14 states Folger estimated that college enrolment will be 
about 60 percent larger in 1970 than in 1954, but emphasized that wide 
variations can be expected among the states. In Oklahoma the estimated 
number of college students in 1970 will be about the same as it was in 
1952, whereas in Florida the number will be more than twice as large. 


Supply of and Demand for College Graduates 


With manpower supply and demand as flexible as they inherently are, 
there has been almost no research on the methods which lead to the most 
accurate forecasts. Until such studies provide an improved methodology, it 
will be necessary to continue to rely largely on the simple extrapolation of 
past trends. Such projections normally assume that current economic condi- 
tions will continue without major change and that there will be no large 
changes in the composition of college populations or of the fields of 
work for which college graduates are prepared. On these bases, a number 
of forecasts of supply-demand relations have been made for a few years 
—say up to 1960. Most of these projections indicate shortages of college 
graduates, for the demand at present is high and is likely to remain so in 
the near future, while the larger graduating classes described earlier will 
not begin to materialize until about the end of the decade. 

Efforts to make numerical predictions of supply-demand relationships 
in individual fields run into a number of difficulties. One is the problem 
of defining the need or demand to be met, a problem well illustrated by 
the forecasts of shortages in the health fields (11, 15, 33). Another is the 
fact that the supply may be drawn from a variety of sources as it is in busi- 
ness and commerce (1, 22, 51) and in school teaching (28, 54). 

Despite these difficulties, numerical projections were made in engineering 
(8, 47), the sciences (42, 48), the health fields (11, 15, 23, 33, 36), college 
teaching (50), and other areas. An extensive annotated bibliography on 
supply, demand, and utilization of scientists is available (44, 45). The 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54) sum- 
marized its own and related findings on a field-by-field basis. 

Teaching is the field in which projections can be made with greatest 
confidence, for the enrolment trends at elementary- and secondary-school 
levels are fairly clear. The best reports are those of the annual national 
teacher supply and demand study (28); they give data by school level, 
state, and, at the secondary level, subject field. Anderson and Eliassen (2) 
reviewed material relating to teacher supply and demand thru the fall of 
1952. As an average for the remaining years of this decade, the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54) estimated that ap- 
proximately 100,000 new teachers a year can be expected, and that about 
160,000 a year will be needed to take care of replacements and enrolment 
increases. 
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Who Goes to College? 


Boys and girls who attend college will constitute the nation’s future sup- 
ply of professional men and women. Accordingly it is important to examine 
the characteristics which differentiate those who attend college from those 
who do not. 

Intelligence. Barber (3), Berdie (4), Morehead (26), and the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54) all found a positive 
relationship between the intelligence test scores of high-school graduates 
and their probability of entering college, but also found a substantial drop- 
out at all intelligence levels. 

High-School Grades. The Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training (54) estimated that the percent of high-school graduates 
who enrol in college increases from 17 percent of those who ranked in the 
lowest fifth of their classes to 53 percent of those who ranked in the upper 
fifth, Williams and McQuary (52) reported comparable figures. Ginzberg 
and his collaborators (13) reported that adolescents characteristically use 
high-school grades to appraise their likelihood of vocational success in 
different fields. For this and other reasons, college entrance is a little more 
accurately predicted by high-school grades than it is by intelligence test 
scores. 

Financial Support and Motivation, Millett (24) estimated that a family 
income of $5000 a year was the minimum necessary in 1950 to finance a 
higher education for one student. He further estimated that the proportion 
of families able to pay for a college education had increased from 17 per- 
cent in 1941 (when an income of $3000 a year was enough) to 30 percent 
in 1950, an increase of some 76 percent. He concluded that our society 
has actually increased the capacity of families to pay for higher education 
more rapidly than young people have been motivated to go to college. 

Berdie (5) found that among bright Minnesota high-school graduates 
who were not planning to attend college, only half believed their decisions 
would be altered by additional funds. Barber (3) obtained similar evidence 
in Erie, Pennsylvania. Havighurst and Rodgers (17) in an intensive study 
of all the children born in one Midwestern community in 1926 concluded 
that the availability of GI scholarship assistance did not have any ap- 
preciable effect on the proportion of boys who went to college. Deasy and 
Anderson (10) reported confirming evidence at the University of Kentucky. 
Somewhat discrepant findings were reported by Mulligan (27), however, 
who concluded that the GI Bill doubled the proportion of students at In- 
diana University who came from working-class homes. 

Socio-Economic Status. The evidence of each of these studies supports 
the conclusion that unless a high-school graduate wants to go to college, 
the existence of other favorable circumstances is unlikely to get him there. 
A number of socio-economic variables appear to play an important role in 
the development of motivation for higher education, Phearman (30) 
studied graduates of a sample of Iowa high schools and found that, altho 
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about 80 percent of the children of professional parents enrolled in college, 
only 18 percent of farmers’ and laborers’ children did so. He found a com- 
parable relationship with respect to parental, particularly the father’s, edu- 
cation and an inverse relationship between family size and college enrol- 
ment. Mulligan (27) reported that farm, unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled 
groups were under-represented in enrolment at Indiana University. Deasy 
and Anderson (10) concluded that, despite the increased proportion of 
youth attending the University of Kentucky, young people with the greater 
initial advantage maintained a disproportionate representation in enrol- 
ment. In probably the most thoro study of these factors, Berdie (4) found 
evidence that, while the cultural and economic factors were closely inter- 
twined, the cultural variables were a little more useful in determining a 
high-school graduate’s later educational aspirations and plans. 

The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54) 
summarized the interrelations of socio-economic, intellectual, and school- 
grade factors as follows: economic and social factors play an important 
role in indicating which children graduate from high school and enter 
college. However, the socio-economic differential is less marked for children 
of superior ability than for those of lesser ability. The high-school vale- 
dictorian is almost certain to enter college, regardless of who his parents 
are. To a lesser extent the socio-economic barriers are minimized for other 
superior students. In other words, the probability of enrolling in college 
decreases more sharply for children from economically and socially less 
favored homes than it does for children from more favored homes as one 
goes down the ability scale. 

Other Factors. Story (38) found in a state-by-state analysis that the 
percent of college-age youth enrolled in college during 1949-50 varied from 
a high of 30 percent in Utah to a low of 10 percent in North and South 
Carolina. Story pointed out, however, that state-to-state differences are 
not so large as they used to be. Knapp and Greenbaum (21) reported the dis- 
proportionate contribution to scholarship and science of Protestants in 
comparison with Catholics. Simpson and Yinger (37) reviewed the litera- 
ture relating to differential educational characteristics of various religious, 
ethnic, and racial groups. Roper (35) investigated approximately 15,000 
high-school graduates who applied for admission to college and studied 
their acceptance or nonacceptance in relation to a variety of variables in- 
cluding academic standing, father’s occupation, and type of secondary 
school; Davis (9) presented a summary and analysis of these data. Reeves 
(34) reviewed the findings of several studies of barriers affecting college 
enrolment and discussed the influence of restricted curriculum and inade- 
quate facilities, financial resources, geographic barriers, racial and ethnic 
selective admissions technics, sex, religion, and national origin. Gough (14) 
conducted an investigation of personality differences between high-school 
graduates who do and those who do not enrol in college. Altho his re- 
sults require further validation, they suggest the presence of a significant 
source of variability. 
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Who Should Go to College? 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education (32) proposed as a 
desirable goal that one-half of the young men and women of college age 
complete two years of college, and that one-third graduate from four-year 
colleges. Harris (16) pointed out the potential danger to a society laden 
with college graduates for whom there are not enough appropriate profes- 
sional positions. At the same time there have been repeated demonstrations 
of the waste of potentially high-level talent. The Minnesota Commission 
on Higher Education (25) reported that only one in three of Minnesota’s 
top-level high-school graduates earns a college degree. Hollinshead (18) 
and the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54) 
reported that 40 percent or more of the high-school graduates who are in 
the top quarter of ability do not attend college. It seems clear that current 
college enrolments might be doubled with no loss in student ability. 

Any decision about the desirability of deliberate efforts to increase the 
number of people attending college remains essentially a value judgment. 
The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training (54), in 


reviewing this question, summarized relevant considerations in three main 
points: 


First, . . . opportunities will probably be sufficiently great in most fields to absorb 
all of the graduates. .. . Second, .. . the student who enters college for its social and 
economic advantages . . . might be reminded that a well-educated college graduate 


should have the personal and intellectual resources which would enable him to meet 
periods of stress—such as those envisaged by Harris—without immediately viewing 
himself as part of an unemployed intellectual proletariat. . . . And third, ... a 
substantial scholarship program, student guidance, and the better articulation of high- 
school and college courses seem to the Commission to be wholly desirable in an effort 
to reduce the economic and interest barriers which now keep some of the potentially 
most promising youngsters from going beyond high school. 
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CHAPTER II 


Plans and Programs for 
Post-High-School Education Outside the 
Usual Patterns of Higher Education 


LAWRENCE L. JARVIE 


Tue first half of the century has witnessed the introduction of various new 
patterns within the framework of higher education. There have been a 
vertical extension in secondary schools and a horizontal expansion of pro- 
grams beyond the high school, Much study has been carried forward dur- 
ing the period with respect to the emotional and mental development of 
adolescents. This has resulted in expansion of educational patterns com- 
patible with the findings of research on adolescents and also in balance with 
the demands of a highly complex social and technological society. We are 
concerned here with plans and programs developed and being developed 
outside the usual pattern of higher education. Consideration of these new 
patterns must of necessity result in examining the effect of military educa- 
tion on the general educational pattern of the country. 


New Patterns in Secondary Education 


New patterns in secondary education revolve around two types of ex- 
tended school offerings: (a) the extension of the high school into the 
junior-college level to include the 13th and 14th years of education, and 
(b) the extension or broadening of the high school within its traditional 
framework of 12 grades to offer more nearly complete facilities to the stu- 
dents and community. 

Boren (7) found that the idea of the junior college originated with 
the colleges and universities themselves in the belief that the first two years 
of any college are secondary education and should be separated from ad- 
vanced or graduate years. However, as Reynolds (49) pointed out, admin- 
istrators have given more attention to articulating junior-college courses 
with the programs of four-year colleges than to tying them with the cur- 
riculum of the high schools from which their students come. One reason 
for this is the lack of pressure from the high school as compared with the 
pressure from four-year colleges. 

Henzlik (27), investigating the effect of college requirements on high- 
school education, found that close adherence to college entrance require- 
ments often led to a program designed for 20 percent of the students but 
neglecting the needs of the 80 percent who continue living in the com- 
munity. He found that many schools educate their students to leave the com- 


munity; a poll taken in a number of high schools showed that less than half 
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of the students planned to remain in the local community. He also pointed 
out that school programs have become top heavy with unrelated subject- 
matter, and that the high-school program often is not related to community 
living. 

In discussing the ways in which the junior college could best be fitted 
into the secondary-school picture, Chisholm (15) concluded that the 6-3-3-2 
breakdown of the 14 years of education was the result of piecemeal plan- 
ning, its chief advantage being that it classifies pupils on the basis of 
social and psychological maturity. The 6-4-4 breakdown, combining years 
11 thru 14, seeks to coordinate the 13th and 14th years with the total 
secondary plan in such a way as to promote the physical growth and social 
development of youth. 

Britton (10) stated that the community (junior) college movement was 
about to be accelerated. He cited the fact that in 1951-52, the enrolments 
of junior colleges increased 19.7 percent altho the over-all increase in enrol- 
ment in higher education was only 1.5 percent, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. In view of this increase in enrolment, the findings of 
Horn (28) later the same year, 1953, are interesting. Horn concluded that, 
altho the junior college will have an important place in the future, the 
growth of junior colleges is on the decline. In 1952 he found that 90 junior 
colleges were added to the list of American junior colleges whereas 94 were 
dropped. Of those added, many were lower divisions of senior colleges, 
37 were in existence before 1946, and only 36 had been added since the 
war. Martorana (44) summarized legislative action affecting junior colleges 
in 1953 and pointed out that the amount of legislative activity concerning 
junior colleges has remained relatively constant since 1947. 


Broadening of Secondary Programs 


Keller (33) pointed out that in carrying out the combined job of college 
preparation and vocational training, the trend in the high schools is to make 
vocational training an integral part of all education. He found that voca- 
tional schools offered 33 to 40 percent more education (measured in hours 
used in instruction) than academic schools. This unused time in the aca- 
demic schools might be used to provide additional training. 

Batchelder and Engle (3), reporting on the 1950 summer workshop of 
the School of Education, Indiana University, enumerated the following 
areas as needing special attention: (a) human relations, (b) adjustment 
to the atomic age, (c) training for intelligent and discriminating use of 
mass mediums of communication, (d) development of better understanding 
of social and economic forces in the world, and (e) provision of more 
free and appropriate education for youth. 

Kabat (32) reported that 60 percent of the high-school students found 
nothing of interest except sports and social life. This group must be moti- 
vated by providing immediate and foreseeable incentives in a program that 
yields improvement of their lives morally and materially. Remunerative 
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work and education need to be combined. This requires cooperation be- 
tween secondary and higher education and the use of community colleges. 
The program should be begun at about age 14 and students given credit 
for learning and activity out of school. Communication arts and mathe- 
matics could be taught in relation to job activity. This group should be able 
to continue in a community college without interrupting the program de- 
veloped in high school. 

The works cited thus far have dealt with the needs of the secondary 
schools and the trends of development, but before these much-needed de- 
velopments can be realized, several problems must be reckoned with. 

Some of the difficulties confronting educational advancement are those 
which Barlow (2) noted: (a) society does not agree as to content and 
emphasis in secondary education, especially the place of vocational educa- 
tion; (b) the community does not understand what is happening within the 
schools because of the radical changes in recent years; and (c) instructors 
have not been completely successful in putting educational theory into 
practice. There must be better integration between school and community. 

In this disagreement on the content of secondary education it seems, in 
some cases at least, that two of the opposing principals are the schools and 
the businessmen whom the schools intend to serve. As the result of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to employers of thousands of high-school graduates, the fol- 
lowing answers were found and discussed by Hall (24). In answer to the 
question, “What courses are most valuable to the student going from high 
school into business?” all employers listed English as the most important 
course and mathematics as second. Vocational training was ranked third 
by several, but rated far below English and mathematics. Otherwise there 
was little or no agreement. Hall stated that employers in general are per- 
fectly willing to give all the required specialized training to young people 
they hire. They want, above all, employees well based in English (com- 
munication arts) and mathematics. 

But as education considers advancement and extension, it must first 
solve the problems of sustaining its present program and making it effec- 
tive. As reported by McGrath (40), in 1952 the 49,500 classrooms which 
were completed were 6500 classrooms short of the number required for 
the one-year increase of 1,691,000 students. There is a shortage of properly 
educated teachers. Some solution must be found to serve the basic educa- 
tional needs of children of migratory workers numbering from one-fourth 
to one-half million children. And some special programs must be developed 
and improved for working with five million exceptional children ranging 
from the extremely handicapped to the extremely gifted. 


Junior Colleges, Technical Institutes, and Community Colleges 


The vast amount of descriptive material concerning the development 
of the junior-college movement (4, 7, 12, 15, 17, 34, 35) attests to the im- 
portance of the junior college, the technical institute, and the community 
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college in providing education beyond the high school. The functions com. 
monly served by these institutions are extensions of opportunities for col- 
legiate education in local communities to meet added requirements of life 
and work, preparation thru university-paralled curriculums for further 
college study, and provision for part-time study as need and interest arise, 

A major function of the junior college is to provide education and train- 
ing to prepare youth for employment. While vocational-technical education 
is still largely the legal responsibility of the high schools, there is a trend 
as seen in several acts of Congress and documents of some state legislatures 
for such programs to be lifted into the 13th and 14th years. 

California has been the pace setter altho many other states are making 
progress. The law of Texas requires that public junior colleges shall pro- 
vide for a certain amount of vocational technical education (6). The New 
York State Agricultural and Technical Institutes devote themselves largely 
to this kind of instruction (21, 26, 43). Closely allied with vocational- 
technical education are cooperative programs for work-study like those 
at Ohio Mechanics Institute, Rochester Institute of Technology, and New 
York City Community College (38, 51). Moreover, junior colleges are be- 
coming increasingly aware that provision for further part-time vocational- 
technical education for the employed worker is one of their major functions. 

Junior colleges are manifesting ‘increasing interest in general education. 
Some junior colleges have made sweeping curriculum innovations. Others 
have made partial changes. All of them have shown an interest in exploring 
new patterns. The General College of Boston University experimented with 
integrating social sciences and the humanities (14). The general education 
studies for junior colleges in California (30, 45), which were completed 
in the fall of 1951, have had considerable effect on general education 
curriculums in the junior college. 

Current activity in state legislation affecting junior colleges is concerned 
chiefly in consolidating and clarifying the position of this level of education 
in states where it is already soundly established (6, 13, 36). 


Military Service and the Impact on Schools 


The National Manpower Council (47) gave a summary of the state of 
our human resources, pinpointed the present system of student deferment, 
and devoted attention to the effect of compulsory military service on college 
finances. Brown (11) summarized the current situation with respect to 
student deferment and government support of students. Jenkins (29) re- 
ported on the impact of partial mobilization on enrolment in undergraduate. 
graduate, and professional curriculums. He said that scientific and technical 
programs of study are likely to experience increased popularity. French 
(22) treated briefly the history of military training and military education 
in American colleges, and Little (39) reviewed some of the problems with 
which educators are coping as a result of the Korean conflict as well as the 
perennial problems of higher education. 
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Colbert (16) described the history of the GI Bill of Rights, and Mulligan 
(46) studied the background of socio-economic groups who went to college. 
Thackrey (53) analyzed some of the financial implications of tuition costs 
for Korean veterans. McLane (41) offered suggestions to college admis- 
sions officers for evaluating the educational experience of service personnel 
to guide them in their accreditation efforts. 

Manson (42) found that today’s counseling problems are far more com- 
plex than before. He indicated that nearly all veterans counseled in the first 
few years of the Veterans’ Administration counseling program within hos- 
pitals were young men, recently discharged from the military services, 
and highly motivated to return to school or enter training for work. Today, 
Manson found, the counselees are older, frequently have disabilities of 
long duration and severe nature, and in a number of instances have ac- 
quired feelings of work insecurity or work inadequacy. Anderson (1) 
pointed out some of the difficult guidance problems within the high schools 
and junior colleges. 

Blanchard’s study (5) tested and supported the hypothesis that veterans 
who had been counseled before entry into institutional training under 
PL 346 made more suitable choice of training objectives and gave evi- 
dence of more satisfactory adjustment in training than veterans who had 
not been counseled. Random samplings of 570 counseled and noncounseled 
veterans were drawn from the Veterans’ Administration Regional Office 
in New York City. The two groups were matched on the basis of age, 
amount of prior education, and period of entry into training. Gaudet, 
Carli, and Dennegar (23) studied 200 veterans who had received guid- 
ance at Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Frederiksen and Schrader’s study (19, 20), systematically comparing 
veterans and nonveterans, male and female, in 16 American colleges, 
analyzed such factors as academic success; use of time for courses, study, 
athletics, and other extracurriculum activities; paid employment; and 
student relationships. Frederiksen and Schrader also considered the back- 
ground, attitudes and motives, worries, and opinions of the students who 
were being studied. 

Schmid (52) presented the results of a study made at Michigan State 
College to determine by the methods of analysis of variance if there were 
significant differences in scholastic achievement of veterans classified ac- 
cording to various degrees of psychoneurosis. On the basis of question- 
naires given to 500 veterans at the University of Buffalo, Jones (31) 
concluded that there was a tendency for those who had the longest records 
of military inactivity to have the poorest marks in college. 


The Educational Program of the Armed Forces 


O’Donnell (48) discussed the extent to which the United States plans 
to use civilian educational facilities. Of special import for proponents of 
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general education are the conclusions reached by Hammer (25) after 
studying Air Force ROTC units at 188 institutions. In view of the com- 
plexity and rapid change which characterize Air Force equipment and 
technics, specialized training for a student at a civilian institution—one, 
two, or more years before entering on active duty—must of necessity be 
rudimentary, tentative, and extremely uneconomical. 

According to Richards (50) all the functions of a university are per- 
formed within a modern military organization. Richards presented a 
description of the Army’s education and research functions and showed 
that the group-meeting method was highly developed abroad under the 
University of Maryland at 56 different centers in Europe. College and 
university programs for active military personnel and reserves were 
described. 

Exton (18) gave a good description of the educational program of 
the Armed Forces. She described off-duty education, literacy training, 
correspondence instruction thru USAFI, Marine Corps Institute, and group- 
study classes. These programs offer credit courses for the serviceman both 
in the United States and in distant lands. 

Korth (37), who is Assistant Secretary of the Army, gave a description 
of the current educational endeavor of the United States Army. He empha- 
sized the range of the program which includes Army Service Schools, 
schools for dependents overseas, programs for soldiers wanting high- 
school or college credit, and general adult education opportunities. 

Brinkman (8) described how the armed forces provide academic and 
vocational educational opportunities to servicemen and in another study 
(9) traced the Army Troop Information and Education Program with 
special attention to the Far East Command. Since many individuals may 
have a confused impression about the educational facilities offered by 
the military services, the materials cited by Brinkman (8) will be valuable 
references for students and guidance counselors. 
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CHAPTER III 
General and Liberal Education 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 


A consistent and generally acceptable philosophy for American higher 
education has yet to be formulated. For many years, but particularly since 
World War Il, there have been numerous attempts to reformulate the 
purposes of colleges in a democracy. Indeed, general education is a move- 
ment to reassert the liberalizing qualities lost largely thru specialization 
and the compartmentalization so convenient in dealing with an avalanche 
of new knowledge. In trying to rescue liberal education from its involve- 
ment with vocational education by a careful redefinition of essential values, 
several central integrating factors or themes have been proposed. 


The Role of Religion 


Numerous attempts to reinject religious values into secular education 
have resulted from the belief that the crisis in our civilization is caused 
by the severance of our culture from its religious base. Fairchild (18) 
edited a volume including contributions of 14 scholars each of whom 
undertook to explain the orientation to his discipline resulting from a 
sympathetic knowledge of religion. Moore (40) concluded that general 
education faculty members are vitally concerned about both the religious 
orientation of their courses and their possible influence on values and 
attitudes. 

Catholic educators have less difficulty with this issue. Rattigan (46) 
asserted that the core of theology and philosophy accepted by Catholic 
colleges provides the solution to the quest for unity and integration 
sought by general education. Cunningham (8), however, in synthesizing 
the ideas of Catholic educators working on Catholic liberal education 
for more than a decade provided some evidence of less than unanimity 
about higher education. More studies of the role of religion may be 
expected, but one may doubt that the conflicting views can be so resolved 
as to provide a genuine solution in our pluralistic society. However, the 
senior integrating courses recently surveyed by Stickler (54), thru their 
emphasis on human values and philosophy of life, afford one promising 
approach. 


Emphasis on Citizenship 


Liberal education, defined as an influence which frees the individual, 
cannot ignore the individual’s social milieu, for freedom is a complex 
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adjustment of individuals and society. Some individuals see good citizen- 
ship as the integrating force for liberal education. 

The journal, Social Education (55), presented 24 characteristics of good 
citizenship including knowledge, beliefs, understandings, values, acceptance 
of responsibility, and exercise of privilege. Reed and Reed (47) suggested 
subjectmatter and methods for promoting participation in politics and 
remarked that the greatest progress has been made in liberal arts colleges. 
The preoccupation of the Reeds with participation is regarded as anti- 
intellectual by some who fail to see a purely verbal and intellectual ap- 
proach as equally, altho more subtly, anti-intellectual. Price and Sawyer 
(45) insisted that a broad concept of citizenship requires a balance 
between factual materials and philosophical assumptions on one hand, 
and practical application and experience on the other. Citizenship goals 
must become a responsibility of all liberal or general education courses 
rather than of one or two. 

An optimistic note, in contrast to other evidence, is provided by the 
report of Drucker and Remmers (15) who found, by the use of a scale 
for determining citizenship attitude, that (a) among 12,000 high-school 
pupils better scores were made by those whose fathers had general edu- 
cation in college, and (b) significantly better citizenship attitudes were 
found among students taking general education than among those special- 
izing in engineering. 

Good citizenship requires critical thinking and all programs of general 
and liberal education endorse this outcome. Yet the coverage of factual 
material which has subordinated the development of thinking to acquiring 
knowledge and the view that thinking is highly specific to each discipline 
have kept this objective from assuming an integrative role. Dressel (13) 
and Mayhew (37), as an outgrowth of experiences in the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Education, contended that thinking (critical 
and creative) must become the central, integrative objective of education. 
Humphreys’ re-examination (26) of the transfer of training literature 
should be read by anyone contemplating research on the learning process 
in general education courses. 


Preprofessional Education 


Emphasis on a strong general education base for preprofessional training 
has been evident. The Association of American Law Schools recommended 
(44) that prelegal education “for a full life” is more important than 
“mere education for later professional training and practice.” Revised 
programs of pharmaceutical education (2) suggest or require one or two 
years of education in the liberal arts. A research project of the American 
Physical Therapy Association (21) suggests that four-year integrated 
courses, of which the first two years provide a general background in the 
humanities and social, biological, and physical sciences, have produced 
more successful therapists. The report by Hollis and Taylor (25) on social 
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work education highlights the role of general education in the prepara- 
tion of undergraduates. 

One can infer from Knapp and Goodrich (32) that the best way to 
develop scientists is to enable promising students to continue their edu- 
cation in small colleges with strong emphasis on liberal education. Engi- 
neering schools are taking some steps to liberalize their programs. Smith 
(52) described the introduction of general education requirements at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Illinois Institute of Technology (50) 
recently established a cooperative plan with liberal arts colleges whereby 
attendance for three years at one of the colleges and for two years at the 
Institute can yield both a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of science 
degree in engineering. The most extensive recent study of preprofessional 
training in medicine was made by Severinghaus, Carman, and Cadbury 
(51). They urged a liberal arts preparation with no element of voca- 
tionalism in it. Both the colleges and the medical schools were found 
to be encouraging rather than discouraging the tendencies of students 
toward overemphasis on science. 

The College English Association, at the request of industry, has held 
several conferences to study the relation of the humanities to our indus- 
trial civilization. A report of one such conference (6) reflected a strong 
endorsement by industrial leaders of liberal arts training for a career 
in business. An article in Fortune (19) dramatized the problem and 
noted that from 1940 to 1952 the percent of liberal-arts-basic-science 
graduates decreased from 43 to 36. 


Student and Alumni Reactions to Liberal Education 


Havemann and West (22) found that while three out of four college 
graduates professed satisfaction with their chosen course of study, only 
44 percent felt that their choice between a general and a specifically voca- 
tional curriculum was entirely wise. General education graduates without 
technical training, particularly in business, were dissatisfied because they 
were passed by those with specialized training. However, the general 
education graduates were more active and interested citizens in their 
communities and their nation. Inlow’s survey (27) of 360 liberal arts 
graduates indicated that two-thirds of them chose liberal arts because 
of vocational implications and about 73 percent indicated they would 
again choose a liberal arts training. 

Downie, Pace, and Troyer (11) reported from an all-university self- 
survey at Syracuse that students considered the attainment of goals of 
general education important and felt that they were making “some” but 
“not much” progress toward the achievement of these goals. Jackson, 
Kidd, and Warrington (30) surveyed the reactions of students at Michi- 
gan State to required general education courses as compared with elec- 
tive or specialized courses and found no difference in their acceptability 
to students. Martorana and Gittler (36) found a tendency for students 
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at Washington State College to value vocational training above scientific 
or humanistic understanding. Making living worthwhile thru the liberal 
arts presupposes an income making living possible. 


Education for Women 


The previously noted study by Havemann and West (22) reported that, 
whereas the issue of specialized versus general education was very real 
to men because of differential income, women showed little concern either 
because they had entered notoriously poorly paid jobs or because they 
did not get started in the careers they planned. Komarovsky (33) found 
that the goals of women stress marriage and that other plans are seldom 
in progress. Roberts (48) stated that about 80 percent of the women 
students can be expected to marry and become homemakers but that there 
is a definite trend toward a career for premarital life, middle life, and 
for the possibility of no marriage or widowhood. Lloyd-Jones (35) re- 
ported that the Commission on Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education is undertaking a comprehensive study of the con- 
tributions of women to society and of the areas of adequate or inade- 
quate preparation for the roles they must assume. 


Reports and Studies on General Education 


The Fifty-First Yearbook, Part I, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (41) provided the single best treatment of general 
education to date. The presentation of three distinctive philosophical bases 
by Taylor and the examination of the implications of each of these in 
respect to all aspects of general education by other contributors is one 
of its most provocative features. Johnson (31) reported in detail on a 
wide variety of general education programs and practices among junior 
colleges in California. Bloom and Ward (3) and the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (57) described Chicago’s program. Brownell (4) 
analyzed certain weaknesses of higher education, particularly emphasiz- 
ing its need to become an integral part of community life. He argued 
that achievement of intellectual and educational integration cannot result 
solely from formal intellectual and educational processes. 

Extensive self-studies and surveys are on the increase. The survey in 
Minnesota (39), including all higher education in that state, was one of 
the most extensive recent ones. This particular study indicated that self- 
studies by liberal arts colleges, many of them resulting from participation 
in the North Central Association Study on Liberal Arts Education, have 
led to more functional programs of general education and to a broaden- 
ing of the fields of study included in advanced liberal education. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation has made 21 
grants in 1953 and 17 in 1954 for self-surveys. While few reports were 
available to the reviewer, some of the self-surveys seem to have been 
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very stimulating to the institutions. At the University of Buffalo, Drake 
(12) noted that the experience had developed a faculty interest in experi- 
mentation with general education courses and had focused the attention 
of faculty, students, and alumni on the aims of liberal education. Such 
results may well be the most significant outcomes of self-surveys. 


Studies and Reports in Various Disciplines 


Foreign Language. The decreasing enrolment in the foreign languages 
(the percent of high-school students enrolled decreased from 72.7 percent 
in 1900 to 21.8 percent in 1949, the largest decrease reported for any 
subject in the 1948-50 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States) 
and the tendency of general education to ignore languages has disturbed 
language teachers and internationally minded educators. The report, Gen- 
eral Education in School and College (1), speaking primarily fer a few 
Eastern preparatory schools and colleges, took the stand that every stu- 
dent should go deeply into one language. To combat quick loss of pro- 
ficiency, a program to present in a foreign language course the two-year 
basic courses in history and literature was introduced at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (49). Parker (43) discussed the foreign language 
problem at some length and reported that numerous public-school sys- 
tems have introduced foreign language instruction at the grade-school 
level. A study by the Modern Language Association will seek to invigor- 
ate language instruction and to give the public the pertinent facts about 
the need and conditions for producing language proficiency. 

English and Communication. Numerous colleges have reported steps to 
develop and to maintain writing proficiency. A typical program, such as 
that reported from Hanover (38), urges every teacher to take respon- 
sibility for noting deficiencies, requires some specific test or writing 
assignment at the junior or senior level, and provides that no student can 
graduate without meeting a proficiency requirement. The importance of 
continuous faculty attention was emphasized by Dressel, Schmid, and 
Kincaid (14) who reported that mere frequency of writing without atten- 
tion to quality did not improve writing. 

In communications courses there has been increased attention to listen- 
ing. Nichols and Keller (42) found that listening skill is amenable to 
training and is not necessarily highly related to reading skill. Numerous 
experimental studies, such as that of Isvin (28, 29), bear out their con- 
tentions. 

Science. Numerous surveys of practice in general education science 
have been reported; one example is the survey by Washton (58). Bulling- 
ton (5) studied the procedures of 686 teachers of 150 general education 
courses in 103 colleges, obtaining much detailed data on the teachers 
and courses. He found that 59 percent of the physical science courses 
and 79 percent of the biological science courses included laboratory work. 
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Entrikin (17), after visiting 62 institutions, reported that 35 had 
integrated courses in biological or physical science and only two had 
integrated courses covering both fields. Henshaw (23), after a visit to 
16 institutions, discussed the “discovery-type” laboratory and listed sev- 
eral characteristics necessary for such an approach. Cohen and Watson 
(7) edited a publication embracing carefully prepared papers which 
presented a variety of approaches to problems in general education science. 

Delo (9) believed that the earth sciences are being underemphasized 
in general education with the result that graduates are ignorant of the 
physical factors underlying political and economic problems. A general 
education approach to chemistry was described by Hered (24) who was 
concerned that science be approached as a way of thinking without sac- 
rifice of essential content. 

Leonhardy (34) undertook to determine by textbook analysis the 
mathematical knowledge required for science courses. The essential needs 
found do not involve much beyond junior high-school mathematics, and 
even this ignores the tendency to skip mathematical elements because 
of student dislike and deficiency. 

Social Science. Tyrrell (56) edited a brochure covering needs, cur- 
rent trends (description of 18 courses), and selected problems of social 
studies for the first two years of college. A strong case was made for an 
integrated approach. 

A committee of the American Political Science Association (10) pre- 
sented an excellent statement of the goals of political science which empha- 
sized the value of a broad education. A generally favorable view of gen- 
eral education was taken and political scientists were called upon to 
join forces with other specialists in developing and in improving the 
teaching of such courses. Realization of the general education value of 
the first course in political science was called for thru less emphasis on 
facts and details and more emphasis on interests, attitudes, critical think- 
ing, and student needs. 

Art and Music. A major aspect of the present emphasis on the liberal 
arts is a movement to refocus attention on the humanities. Yet it has been 
characteristic of the humanities that, for many reasons, major elements 
of the cultural heritage have been ignored. 

Ziegfeld (59) made a strong plea for the awakening of esthetic aware- 
ness and insisted that creative activity in the arts is necessary for full 
expression of human personality. He noted that the dominance of the 
intellectual approach, professionalism, subjectmatter limitations, and at- 
tention to historical periods have impeded attention to creativity. Soule 
(53) undertook to study the contribution of active student participation 
in the making of music to the teaching of music at the college level. Per- 
sonal reactions of students and of colleagues were generally favorable to 
actual experience with instruments. These two studies exemplify an ap- 
proach and a concern which merits more attention. 
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Integrated Programs for Gifted Students 


Evaluation Report No. 1 of the Fund for the Advancement of General 
Education (20) included chapters on four projects directed at improv- 
ing articulation between school and college and at increasing the effi- 
ciency of general education for exceptionally able students. Chapter 2 by 
Blackmer was devoted to the School and College Study of General Edu- 
cation and outlined a program for the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college as a continuous process with the expecta- 
tion that this would be covered in three years. In most cases the reduc- 
tion of one year would be at the high-school level. In Chapter 4 Cornog 
discussed a program for enriching and accelerating general education 
by providing abler students the equivalent of certain college work in high 
school, thus preparing them for admission with advanced standing. Chap- 
ter 5 presented initial results on the admission in a number of colleges of 
younger-than-average freshmen. Results indicated that this group had 
performed well in all respects. In Chapter 3 Ernst described a program 
in the Portland schools in cooperation with Reed College whereby an 
enriched program, with no planned acceleration, is offered to gifted 
students. 

The impact of such investigations cannot be evaluated for some years, 
for there is a definite coolness, if not active antipathy, on the part of many 
college faculty members to acceleration. Enriched programs (without ac- 
celeration) are time consuming and expensive. Yet, any reasonable defini- 
tion of general education must admit that gifted students may have ac- 
quired essential components of it in or out of class. Repetition, frustra- 
tion, and delay in starting a career must be eliminated for this group. 


Summary 


No brief review can adequately depict the extent of ferment, of un- 
certainty, and of outright disagreement in and about liberal and general 
education. One great difficulty is that the ideal of a liberal education 
untainted by vocationalism exists more in the imagination of conserva- 
tives than in the reality of the past. For perspective, Earnest’s (16) well- 
documented and highly readable informal history of the American college 
(1636-1953) is strongly recommended. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Professional and Graduate Education 
LLOYD E. BLAUCH and SAMUEL A. KRAMER 


In a field covering such a wide range of activity as professional and 
graduate education it is not possible, within the space limitations of this 
chapter, to deal with all the recent research. It is necessary, therefore, 
to select a limited number of research studies that appear to be most 
significant and to make only brief comments about them. The surveys of 
professional and graduate education seem especially important, and they 
were included when the reports were available. In general, only research 
since 1950 is reviewed. 


Studies Concerned with More Than One Profession 


Some research cannot well be assigned to a particular profession, for 
it covers more than one field. Guthrie began in 1947 to report annually 
the number of applications to certain types of professional schools and 
his most recent report (42) for the fall of 1952 included eight pro- 
fessions. Freeman and Nanassy (36) performed a similar service for 
business education. 

Annually since 1948 the U. S. Office of Education has reported the 
number of earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, 
the most recent being for the year 1952-53 (77). Data were given on 
degrees by various subjects and professional fields. The President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation (72) in volumes 2 and 3 of 
its report presented findings related to health personnel and their train- 
ing. Blauch (10) edited a volume which briefly described the professions 
and presented a statement on education for each of 34 of them. A series 
of volumes on the history of Columbia University included 11 on the pro- 
fessional schools of that institution (17). 

A readable history of early graduate education was prepared by Storr 
(86). Goodman (41) made a questionnaire study of graduate education 
beyond the master’s degree but not leading to the doctor’s degree. Various 
aspects of graduate education in the professions were studied by Corrigan 
(19), Davidson (26), Dougherty (29), Furst (38), Moore (66), Raleigh 
(73), Spence (84), Wynn (100), and Young (101). 


Dentistry 


The most recent comprehensive survey of dental education was reported 
by Horner (48) in 1947. The Council on Dental Education of the Ameri- 


can Dental Association annually reported enrolment and other data on. 


dental schools and schools of dental hygiene, but with little comment (3). 
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The Public Health Service (32) at the request of the Council on Dental 
Education reported on the financial status and needs of schools of dentistry. 
This report dealt with faculty resources, operating expenses, financial 
resources, and unmet needs. 

Several more limited studies have been reported. Craig (23) made a 
survey of clinical achievement of dental students. Weisengreen (97) studied 
the granting of bachelor’s degrees in dental schools and the extent to 
which predental education contributed to such degrees. Holliday and 
Koepchen (46) and Wagner (95) reported on the selection of dental 
students. The methods range from a simple examination of college grades 
to the use of detailed diagnostic tests. 


Engineering 


National Committees of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion have made two significant studies of engineering education, aided 
in each case by more than 100 institutional committees. The Committee on 
Improvement of Teaching (4) reported the objectives of engineering edu- 
cation, principles of learning as applied to engineering, desirable char- 
acteristics of students and teachers, and the need for schools for engineering 
teachers. The Committee on Evaluation of Engineering Education (5) 
examined the objectives of engineering education as a preparation for 
the engineers of 25 years hence, the curriculum content as related to these 
objectives, the selection and development of an engineering faculty, and 
the evolution of a common stem of engineering curriculums stressing basic 
science, engineering science, and humanistic-social studies. 

Engineering education has also been studied by many individuals. 
LePage and Lett (57), Manildi (63), and Marin and Sauer (65) reported 
on teaching methods. Gilkey (40), Kloeffler, Shatz, and Dreese (53), and 
Laitala (54) dealt with phases of the curriculum. Lobingier (59) pre- 
sented findings of a study of interest in and availability of various kinds 
of teaching aids. Johnson (50) outlined the history of the measurement 
and guidance project in engineering and pre-engineering education, empha- 
sizing the Pre-Engineering Inventory. Saville (82) presented a historical 
listing and evaluation of achievements in engineering education. 


Law 


Currently there is under way an extensive survey of the legal profes- 
sion which includes a series of studies of legal education. The study of 
bar examinations and requirements for admission to the bar (88) is one 
of these. Harno (43) prepared a history and evaluation of legal education 
in the United States. Reports by Blaustein (12, 13) presented statistical 
data on students, degrees, prelegal education, and other topics. Vander- 
bilt (94) presented information concerning prelegal education and its 
relation to the study of law. Currie (25) considered the materials for 
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education in law, including case books, journals, and texts. Ford (34) 
studied the educational training and professional activity of the govern- 
ment lawyer. Another study by Brownell (15) described the use of legal 
aid clinics for training seniors in law schools. The historical method of 
teaching law was investigated by Howe (49). Fuller (37) reported on 
legal education and admissions to the bar in Pennsylvania. Other aspects 
of legal education were dealt with by Morland (67), Nicholson (70), 
Roalfe (79), and Sullivan (87). 

A number of other studies have also been made of legal education. 
Patterson (71) dealt with the purpose, development, and utility of the 
case method of teaching. Joiner (51) presented and evaluated a plan for 
teaching civil procedures. Reese (76) described a drafting assignment in 
a course in code pleadings which represented a departure from case 
methods. Information concerning legal education for Negroes was reported 
by Walker (96). Maloof (62) studied attitudes of students, faculty mem- 
bers, and lawyers toward such qualities as honor, integrity, and independ- 
ence, and the best educational methods of developing these qualities. 


Librarianship 


The Public Library Inquiry, which was begun in 1947 by the Social 
Science Research Council with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, issued two reports which included statements on the educa- 
tion of librarians. The general report by Leigh (56) contained a chapter 
on the educational background and professional status of library staff 
members. Bryan (16), for the same survey, reported on the character- 
istics and status of the public librarian and on personnel administration 
of public libraries including inservice training. An extensive questionnaire 
was used to collect the data. Part IV of the report by Leigh covered the 
evolution of library schools, present educational programs, students, fac- 
ulty, and instructional resources. 

Other pertinent studies include a series of papers edited by Asheim 
(6), an opinion survey relating to the basic education for librarianship, 
a library survey for California by Leigh (55), and a study by Rose (80) 
on the public library in American life, with some reference to the edu- 
cation of librarians. 


Medicine 


Among the significant statements on medical education were the annual 
reports of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which are published in the Association’s jour- 
nal, usually in September (64). This series of reports covers many aspects 
of medical education, such as principal developments, enrolments, gradu- 


ates, internships, student fees, costs, continuation courses, and descrip- . 


tions of medical schools. 
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The Survey of Medical Education, initiated in 1949, gave rise to two 
formal reports, one by Deitrick and Berson (28) on the status and work 
of the medical schools, and the other by Severinghaus, Carman, and Cad- 
bury (83) on premedical education. The first of these reports was based 
largely on visits to medical schools and data collected by questionnaires. 
It presented findings on functions, operations, curriculum and teaching 
methods, advanced education and training, and finances of the medical 
school. The second report was based on visits to more than 100 colleges 
which provided premedical education and on the results of two conferences 
which considered this subject. Numerous observations and recommenda- 
tions were made on such topics as the premedical student, the advisory 
system, a balanced education, teaching methods, influences outside the 
classroom, and personal and social responsibility. 

Stalnaker (85) continued his annual studies of applications and char- 
acteristics of applicants to medical schools. Other studies relating to 
students and their success were made by Morris and Miller (68), Morris 
(69), Ralph and Taylor (74), Saslow and Mensh (81), and Tinkleman 
(89). Kamrin (52) surveyed the current status of the teaching of anatomy, 
using questionnaires sent to a sample of medical schools. Constance (18) 
studied the degree jurisdiction in medical schools. Alsop (1) completed 
a history of the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia which depicted 
the social forces that helped and hindered the development of a unique 
professional school. 

Two studies were related to financial aspects of medical education. 
The Surgeon General’s Committee on Medical School Grants and Finances 
(33) investigated in detail the financial and related problems in medical 
education and research. The report centered on the relationship of the 
federal government to research in medical schools and to their educa- 
tional function. Counts and Stalnaker (22) made a questionnaire study 
of the costs to students of medicine. Replies from 6251 students showed 
an average cost of $9200 for four years in medical school. 


Nursing 


Nursing education is undergoing a dynamic reconsideration of its 
problems and functions. One of the recent efforts in this direction was 
a report by Bridgman (14), who, following visits to many schools of 
nursing, prepared a critical report appraising nursing education and 
suggesting desirable improvements and expansion. In less detail, Davies 
(27) examined current trends in nursing education. Heidgerken (44) 
made an analysis of the teacher and teaching activities in 37 schools of 
nursing as viewed by senior nursing students. 

Curran and Bunge (24) studied nursing care and education in the 
state of Washington. The situation there was said to reflect the nation- 
wide situation. Twenty-two steps were outlined to improve nursing edu- 
cation and service in the state. 
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Pharmacy 


Among the comprehensive national surveys of professions in recent 
years was the Pharmaceutical Survey. The general report by Elliott (31) 
covered various phases of American pharmacy, pharmacists and the 
practice of pharmacy, licensure, and the educational system. Blauch 
and Webster (11) studied the curriculum aspects of pharmaceutical edu- 


cation and suggested curriculum plans for the guidance of the colleges 
of pharmacy. 


Social Work 


Hollis and Taylor (47) prepared a comprehensive survey for the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, describing the evolution of social work 
education, the administration and curriculums of undergraduate and 
graduate schools, and the educational responsibilities of social work organi- 
zations, including accreditation and licensure or certification. The Council 
on Social Work Education (20) investigated the details of preprofessional 
training, professional curriculum, problems of student selection, and school 
administration. The Council (21) also prepared a statistical report for 
1952-53 concerning many phases of social work education which is useful 
in evaluating the present status of the profession. 

Specific problems of social work education were considered in greater 
detail by the American Association of Schools of Social Work (2); this 
report considered undergraduate and graduate relationships, integration 
with social sciences, use of teaching aids, and many other problems. Wessel 
and Faith (98) made two investigations of the field work procedures in 
professional education. Trecker, Glick, and Kidneigh (93) prepared a 
brief summary of opportunities and training for social work administra- 
tion, and Frechtman (35) studied the educational program related to 
volunteer social workers. 


Teaching 


A few studies should be mentioned which relate to research in the field 
of education with reference to teaching. Lowry and Taeusch (60) exam- 
ined the need for such research. Lien (58) studied many characteristics 
of students in teacher education majoring in elementary-, junior high-, 
high-, and vocational-school subjects. Bach (7) stated that there is a posi- 
tive correlation between success in practice teaching and other measures 
of teaching ability. Reed (75) and Ringness (78) tried to determine the 
relationship between various personal attitudes and teaching effectiveness. 
Other studies by Trabue (90, 91, 92) dealt with traits that make for suc- 


cess in teaching. 
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Other Professions 


Worthy of attention in areas where little research has been done were 
the studies by White (99) in agriculture; Egging (30), Gauss (39), and 
McCasland (61) in theology; and Hellebrandt (45) in physical therapy. 
The last named, a thoro survey of one of the youngest of the recognized 
professions, reported on curriculum research and evaluation, history of 
the profession, student and faculty selection, relationships to nursing and 
medical activities, teaching of technics, and clinical practice. The Com- 
mission for the Survey of Education and Registration of the American 
Institute of Architects (8, 9) has just issued a comprehensive report on 
the profession of architecture and architectural education, which is the 
culmination of a project begun in 1949. 
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CHAPTER V 


Improvement of Instruction 


RICHARD M. DRAKE and ANTHONY M. DE IULIO 


Tue literature on improving instruction indicates an increasing concern 
with the problem of producing better qualified college teachers and main- 
taining a high level of instruction within the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Blegen (11) gave evidence to support this by citing a number of 
programs that have been developed recently. Umstattd (53), as a result of 
a survey and analysis of offerings in higher education, concluded that there 
is a general movement for the improvement of college teaching. Kelley 
(35), having attended many conferences, presented an analysis of the move- 
ment and posed several questions, the answers to which we must seek. 


Preservice Education 


One criterion to employ as a basis for determining how college teachers 
should be educated is the consensus of those actually teaching and of those 
in administrative positions. Angell and Laws (4) questioned 108 depart- 
ment chairmen in 43 colleges. The replies indicated that some changes 
should be made in graduate programs and that a few professional educa- 
tion courses might be included. The respondents appeared willing to exclude 
off-campus field experiences. 

Trabue (52) summarized the opinions of 820 college executives con- 
cerning the traits they desired in college teachers. Seven of the 17 highest 
rated traits dealt directly with teaching. Umstattd (53) surveyed 54 colleges 
to determine what courses were being offered on college teaching. As a re- 
sult of his analysis he recommended: (a) a minor in college teaching; (b) 
courses in psychology, philosophy, and sociology for prospective college 
teachers in specialized fields; and (c) courses on various aspects of higher 
education. Hillway (30) polled the deans of 160 graduate schools to de- 
termine the extent and manner of preparation of college teachers. 

There are several articles in the literature dealing with specific plans for 
training college teachers. Anderson (2) described the plan at the University 
of Chicago. Angell (3) presented the Michigan State program which leads 
to an EdD in higher education. Colwell (17) discussed the procedures for 
PhD candidates at Emory University in which emphasis is placed on the 
nature and functions of contemporary colleges. Hansen (26) described the 
Oregon State College MA and PhD programs which allow for a minor in 
college teaching. The procedure at Long Island University for preparing 


psychology teachers, reported by Hartstein (27), emphasizes supervised _ 


teaching. 
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Orleans (42) summarized a number of references on the selection, guid- 


ance, and preservice preparation of college teachers which appeared in the 


literature prior to 1951. 
Inservice Education 


If the literature in this area is a reliable criterion, one must conclude 
that not as much attention has been devoted to improving teachers during 
service as to developing potential college teachers. Kelley (35) listed 10 
areas of concern as a regult of an analysis of 20 surveys of inservice educa- 
tion programs. Basic to many of the 10 areas is the need for better com- 
munication and closer working relationships among faculty, administra- 
tion, and community. Norris (40) reported the results of ratings of 28 
practices by 270 college teachers. The least promising practices were those 
concerned with consultative, professional service and the pairing of teach- 
ers in a single course with the purpose of having one learn from the other. 
Rated high were such things as adequate clerical help, materials and facili- 
ties for instruction, good teaching as a basis for promotion, visits to other 
colleges, and lightened teaching loads when involved in special duties. An 
interesting conclusion was that the faculty members feel that the admin- 
istrative staff does not show sufficient sympathy toward, or understanding 
of, good college teaching. This is at variance with the findings of Trabue 
(52) which were previously mentioned. Stripling (50) presented an analysis 
of 50 problems which have been faced by 86 new teachers in 79 colleges. 
The results could serve as a basis for an orientation program for new 
faculty members. 

Specific plans for the inservice improvement of instruction appeared in a 
few instances. Lyda (37) mentioned briefly the programs in operation 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Ohio State University, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, and Syracuse University. Cooper (18) described 
the program in operation at University of Minnesota which was de- 
signed primarily for visiting college teachers and emphasized participa- 
tion in teaching. Henderson (28) described the University of Michigan 
workshop for college professors where current trends, teaching methods, 
and new developments in higher education were studied. 


Methods of Teaching 


It is apparent from the publications concerned with methods of teaching 
that there is a growing reaction against the instructor-directed type of 
teaching and a greater emphasis on permissive or student-centered teach- 
ing. Wispe (57) summarized the earlier research on methods and indi- 
cated that the controversy started in the mid-twenties under Dewey’s 
influence. The early research showed that the lecture method was better 
for immediate recall and superior students, whereas discussion was better 
for delayed recall and for the less able students. Ruja (47) summarized 
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the research on the discussion method and concluded that (a) the proce- 
dures often were not adequately defined, (b) some studies were not care- 
fully controlled, and (c) the evaluation often was carelessly done. He 
indicated several areas that need further study. 

Methods of teaching have been discussed in conferences on higher edu- 
cation. One of these, reported by Kelly (36), devoted much time to con- 
sidering the improvement of methods and the organization of materials 
for instruction. Cooper (19) edited a pamphlet which summarized col- 
lege teaching technics. Emphasis was placed on the application of the laws 
of learning to teaching and the contributions of group dynamics to the 
classroom. Goode (25) listed 70 college teaching procedures and re- 
ferred to articles or books containing descriptions or evaluations of the 
procedures. Edmonson (23) listed teaching practices and reported a check- 
list of practices of successful college teachers. 

A number of comparative studies have appeared in the literature. Dunkel 
(22) discussed methods of teaching and indicated that methodology has 
not been reduced to the exactness we are seeking. He also analyzed the 
merits and demerits of the lecture and the discussion technics. Three 
methods of teaching—discussion, study-tutorial, and recitation—were 
defined and compared by McKeachie (38). Students preferred and 
achieved higher test scores under the recitation method. However, he in- 
dicated that student anxiety about grades is a strong motivating factor 
and inhibits the departure of students from traditional procedures. Robbins 
(46) studied student behavior under three social climates: democratic, 
laissez-faire, and autocratic. She concluded that (a) behavior differences 
are not due entirely to individual differences, (b) a person’s relation 
to and status within a group are the most important factors in his mental 
and social security, and (c) an individual’s personal-social aspects of 
living are suggested and delimited by whatever freedom of movement the 
group affords him. Bovard (13) compared group-centered and leader- 
centered classes in psychology. Two clinical psychologists evaluated tran- 
scribed class discussions and concluded that the group-centered classes 
exhibited more freedom and more good fellowship. Nondirective teaching 
of psychology was compared with a more formalized procedure by Asch 
(6). He concluded that, altho the nondirected students were inferior on 
the final examination, they did gain in intellectual values associated with 
independent thinking and in certain emotional and social values. Husband 
(31) reported a slight difference in achievement in favor of students in 
large lecture classes (about 200 students) when compared with students in 
smaller discussion classes (about 50 students). However, he felt that the 
difference may have been due to more careful preparation and more stimu- 
lation on the part of the instructor. Bloom (12) also investigated the 
lecture and discussion methods and concluded that, if the objective of 
education is to develop knowledge about a topic or field, the lecture is a 


more efficient method of communication. On the other hand, if the objec- 


tive is the development of problem-solving skills or abilities, the least 
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efficient discussion is superior to most of the lectures. Wispe (56) com- 
pared directive with permissive teaching in social science. He found that 
there were no significant differences on the final examination for the entire 
group but that directive methods were more beneficial to the poorer stu- 
dents and were preferred by most of the students. The permissive sections 
demonstrated more interest, student participation, and student-instructor 
interaction. Bills (10) reported no significant difference in achievement 
in a similar study, but noted that student-centered teaching resulted in 
more positive attitudes and personal values. Cartwright and Zander (16) 
made a strong case for group-centered teaching and reported several 
studies applying the theory of group dynamics. This is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the field of methodology. 

Several articles have been devoted to describing methods employed in 
particular situations. Cantor (15) applied his nondirective teaching pro- 
cedure to a group of teachers and reported the insights and observations 
of both himself and the group as they studied the interaction among them- 
selves and their students. Osborn (43) described a procedure for teaching 
creative imagination to students. Jones (34) discussed the preceptorial 
study plan at Colgate, the case study procedure at Harvard, and the teaching 
by discussion at Chicago. Park (44) presented the history and develop- 
ment of the tutorial plan at the University of Buffalo which was evaluated 
in a college self-study directed by Drake (21). Altschul (1) and O’Brien 
(41) described their experiences in providing research opportunities for 
undergraduates. Fitzsimons (24) made a plea for the use of the case method 
in teaching, and the Journal of Educational Sociology (45) devoted an 
entire issue to the use of workshop procedures in teaching. 


Television in Teaching 


The rapid expansion in the field of television has brought to the atten- 
tion of educators the question of its value as a teaching medium. Newsom 
(39) reported the proceedings of a conference which was sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. This report summarized the de- 
velopments to that date and indicated the next steps to be taken in the 
development of educational television. Callahan (14) presented proce- 
dures and technics of educational television and described several of the 
programs now in operation. Stromberg (51) described the Western Re- 
serve program and indicated that its success was due to a careful choice 
of instructors and the use of a straightforward approach without emphasis 
on the novelty of the situation. Cornell University experimented with 
television as a means of demonstrating physics experiments to entire 
classes (29). Only one comparative study appeared in the literature. 
Husband (32) used four procedures in teaching psychology: (a) tele- 
vision at home, (b) studio class, (c) kinescope class, and (d) television 
in the campus classroom. He found that the television-at-home group 
achieved better than the studio and campus classes. The kinescope class 
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achievement was superior to all others, but the students reported the ex- 
perience to be less interesting since the program was not “live.” 


Evaluation of Teaching 





The appraisal of teaching effectiveness is one of the most important 
problems in higher education and probably the one we know least about. 
It is necessary to discover ways of taking into account the more subjec- 
tive criteria. Woodburne (58) emphasized the need for considering per- 
sonality factors; and Copeland (20), the need for considering and in- 
terpreting more broadly the criteria of professional growth. 

Alumni opinion has been employed by some investigators. Stewart (49) 
questioned 72 distinguished college graduates and found the most fre- 
: quently mentioned characteristics of college teachers to be personality and 
manner of teaching. Jones and Ortner (33), in a questionnaire study of 
alumni opinion, found that small-group discussion methods of teaching 
were preferred to other technics and that first-rate lectures were ranked 
very high. Weber (55) in his study of 100 college graduates concluded 
that in the majority of cases the best liked teacher is also the best in- 
: structor and that the major difference between the two is that the former 
displays more qualities of friendliness and humanness. 

Student evaluation of teaching is probably utilized much more exten- 
sively than the literature indicates. Van Keuren and Lease (54) re- 
ported a different approach involving the collaboration of two teachers 
each appraising the evaluations collected from his colleague’s class. Baker 
and Remmers (7) described the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors, They 
/ claimed that the scale tends to eliminate the “halo” effect and that it 
i serves as a diagnostic instrument for the instructors being rated. Bendig 

(8) reported a study in which he used the Purdue scale and concluded 
that it should be used with caution and that the resistance to student rat- 
ing scales in evaluating teachers is widespread and justifiable. 

Much of the opposition to ratings by students is due to the fact that such 
ratings may be influenced by other factors. Bendig (9) studied the rela- 
tionship between student course achievement and ratings of instructors. 

) He maintained that student achievement does affect the ratings but not to a 
degree which would invalidate the use of such scales. In a later study 
Russell and Bendig (48) compared achievement with ratings and con- 
cluded that achievement did affect the students’ attitude toward the course 
but that it had little effect on the attitude toward the instructor. Anikeeff 
(5) investigated factors affecting such evaluations and found the highest 
relationship to be between grading leniency of instructors and merit 
ratings of students at the freshman-sophomore level. This same correla- 
tion for juniors and seniors was found to be the lowest. The correlation 
between absence extensiveness, measured by the median number of class 


absences for a given instructor, and ratings of instructors was found to be- 
negative. 
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Needed Research 


It is apparent that much more attention is being devoted to the pre- 
service preparation of college teachers than formerly, and that a variety 
of approaches is being utilized. However, much remains to be done in the 
study of graduate programs and of the skills and competencies needed by 
college teachers. Some progress has been made in improving instruction 
on an inservice basis. The movement is sporadic in nature and the institu- 
tions which have not addressed themselves to this problem might do 
well to study some of the plans now in operation. Much more research 
should be devoted to methods of teaching. We cannot, and probably never 
will, conclude that there is one best method of teaching but that, given 
certain conditions, each of the recognized procedures has value. Since every 
college student will be exposed to a variety of methods, it might be wise 
to devote future research to patterns of methods and their effects upon 
learning. Caution is recommended with respect to the study of television 
as a device for teaching because of the novelty of the development and the 
expense involved. More research is needed on the effects of television 
used to supplement but not supplant the existing classroom situation. 
The most serious lack of research in the improvement of teaching is in 
the area of evaluation of teaching. This is basic to the entire process of 
improvement. Until more is known and greater agreement exists on the 
outcomes of teaching and the means by which these outcomes are to be 
measured, the programs for improving teaching will remain on an un- 
tenable basis. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Noninstructional Services to Students 





DANIEL D. FEDER, WILLIAM D. KINNON, GLENN R. ROSS, and ROBERT S. WILSON 


Ir is the function of this chapter to review recent research in those areas 
commonly regarded as student personnel services in higher education— 
guidance and counseling, housing, placement, student government and 
related activities, health services, financial aids, and libraries. The prob- 
lem of the authors was complicated by the April 1954 issue of the Review 
(35) which was devoted to the traditional three-year vertical coverage 
of counseling, guidance, and pupil personnel research thru the better part 
of 1953. Topics in this issue included organization and administration, 
selection and training of personnel, the counseling function, group guid- 
ance and therapy, use of tests in counseling, vocational and social in- 
formation, and the classroom teacher’s role in guidance. A further com- 
plication was the paucity of reported studies in certain areas, such as 
financial aids, student government, and libraries, which caused the authors 
to extend their search beyond the usual areas of educational literature, 
but with little success for the most part. It is hoped that readers of this 
issue who may be aware of the existence of recent materials not reported 
herein, may bring them to the attention of the authors for the sake of a 
more nearly complete and comprehensive report at some future date. 


Counseling Research and Technics 


Bordin and Wrenn (4) noted several factors related to increasing pro- 
fessionalization in the field of counseling and heralded the forthcoming 
issuance of the new Journal of Counseling Psychology as evidence of this 
trend. The first issue of this quarterly has now appeared and well reflects 
its stated policy of an emphasis on research altho several theoretical 
articles also are included. In spite of the many signs of rapid growth and 
expansion in the counseling field in general, an overview of research re- 
veals the continuing confusion related to lack of sensitive criteria and 
methodology for research and evaluation. 

One of the promising trends is reflected in recent contributions by Bordin 
and others (5), Mowrer and others (33), and Rosenzweig (38), who re- 
examined problems related to measurement. Bordin and others concluded 
that very few current researches in counseling deal adequately with basic 
measurement issues. Mowrer and others outlined a series of newer re- 
search methods involving more flexible statistical models and designs for 
dealing with the complex variability of human behavior. Rosenzweig 
sharply criticized a factor-analytic approach to psychotherapeutic measure- 


ment of success used by Eysenck (12) as being a misapplication of rigorous — 
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statistical technics tending to result in hasty and unwarranted generali- 
zations. Related to such criticisms is the analysis of the role of mathe. 
matical models in measurement theory and the generalization of such models 
at the abstract level (9). The continuing growth of interest in group guid- 
ance and therapy was indicated by two reviews of research (15, 31). 

There appears to be a movement toward more intensive theoretical and 
research interest in personality structure and function as encompassing 
and perhaps determining previous “part-function” approaches. Individual 
functioning as determined by group membership has gained considerable 
impetus as a point of departure concurrent with the experimental direc- 
tion of social psychology in recent years. The increasing importance of 
more comprehensive personality and group-membership approaches has 
been reflected in many articles. Super (46) advocated a movement away 
from the traditional “trait theory and actuarial methods” toward a “life 
pattern theory and developmental (thematic-extrapolative) method.” This 
is in effect a longitudinal approach, the impleraentation of which Super 
described in his Career Pattern Study (47) launched in 1951. This study 
provided for a follow-up over the next 30 years of 285 eighth- and ninth- 
grade boys involving the use of projective technics, comprehensive case 
history material, interviews, study of community background, and other 
procedures. Another study illustrative of this more comprehensive trend 
was that of Pepinsky (36), who has concentrated on college students in 
the productive behavior project at Ohio State University. 

Butler (8) applied a modified factor-analytic method to the analysis 
of process in Carl Roger’s “The Case of Mrs. Oak.” From the standpoint 
of the counselor, Dipboye (11) attempted a unique approach character- 
ized by analyzing counselor style thru reliably established discussion units 
as an aspect of process. He found that counselors tended to vary their 
style from one unit to another, but also that there were individual coun- 
selor variations. 

A follow-up study of clients counseled by directive and nondirective 
methods was attempted by Forgy and Black (13). This was in part a 
replication of a 1949 study on the same subjects by Barahal, Brammer, and 
Shostrom (2). Whereas the first study seemed to show a significant differ- 
ence in favor of client-centered technic, the three-year follow-up revealed 
no significant difference in satisfaction between the groups. 


Self-Concept in Counseling 


There is a growing trend, related to the search for more pertinent 
variables, toward approaches based on concepts involving theoretical core 
aspects of personality and the currently popular hypothesis that human 
behavior in any particular context is largely determined by one’s per- 
ception of himself. Such self-concept technics are exemplified in recent 
studies by Berdie (3), Cowen (10), and Torrance (50). Administering 
a self-rating device to 180 college students divided into control and experi- 
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mental groups, one given counseling and the other given no counseling, 
Berdie (3) found no significant differences in ability to estimate per- 
sonality characteristics, academic aptitude, and vocational interests, but 
did find a difference in ability of the counseled group to estimate achieve- 
ment more realistically. However, he warned that self-ratings as criteria 
in counseling should be used with caution on the basis of his findings. 

Torrance (50) administered a relatively simple and economical self- 
concept device to entering freshmen. He found that, while the majority 
of self-ratings initially were quite unrealistic, subsequent college experience 
and much encouragement toward counseling and adviser contacts ap- 
peared to result in greater realism of the self-concept. Also, he found 
that extreme underevaluation or overevaluation appeared to be a sensi- 
tive index of personality differences. Gough (19) reported success in con- 
structing a personality scale which predicted academic achievement to the 
extent of .38 while still constituting a measure different from an academic 
aptitude test, as demonstrated by the relatively low correlation of .26 
between the two devices. 


Student Attitudes 


Research on age changes in attitudes was summarized in a previous 
issue of the Review (40). Gustad’s review (22) of the literature up to 1951 
concerning changes in social attitudes and behavior was thoro and com- 
plete from the student personnel point of view. A theoretical discussion 
of what is wrong with attitude research and some suggestions for the 
improvement of theoretical assumptions concerning the measurement of 
attitudes was given by Walter (53). 

Hunter (28) related attitudes to the guidance situation in a report 
of the attitudes of college freshmen over a 15-year period, using com- 
parable measurements on comparable samples. From an investigation of 
attitudes of college students toward certain domestic and world prob- 
lems, Garrison (16) reported the lack of differences in attitudes of groups 
studied. Other findings in this study indicated that the origin of differ- 
ences in beliefs among college students in the areas studied must be sought 
in their home and community background. Giedt (17) found that directed 
group study of the first Kinsey report (30) was followed by pronounced 
changes in attitudes toward a freer viewpoint. 

Vail and Staudt (51) investigated the attitudes of college students to- 
ward dating, mate selection, and marriage. This report was followed two 
years later by a study by Staudt (43) in which college students’ attitudes 
toward age, education, familial, and economic factors were studied, using 
the same population as the previous study. 

Following the trend toward sociodynamic explanation, Scheffler and 
Winslow (39) offered the following hypothesis for study: attitude toward 
authority is a function of group position and relative isolation. Altho, 
for the student dormitory group tested, no association was found between 
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general attitude toward authority and group position, the investigators felt 
that the hypothesis was a fruitful one and recommended retesting it after 
attitude toward authority has been changed to attitude toward perceived 
authority. 

Friedenberg (14) studied student conceptions of the role of a college 
advisory system. The evidence obtained from his questionnaire indicated 
that the more psychological insight the advisors in a system possessed and 
the more clearly the system defined its scope to include service with re- 
spect to personal problems, the more students expected of it and used it. 

Rohrer (37) evaluated college personnel work in terms of research on 
interpersonal relations. This article included a discussion of the societal 
functions of higher education and the role of the college personnel worker 
in the performance of these functions, a discussion of methodological tech- 
nics for research workers in college personnel, and a review of pertinent 
studies for college personnel workers. 

Attitudes toward Negroes were reported by Gray and Thompson (20) and 
by Stephenson (44). Gray and Thompson used a modified form of the 
Bogardus social distance scale. Stephenson found differences in attitudes 
toward the Negro for the sexes as well as for students from different 
major fields of study. 


Social Attitudes and Activities 


Sims (41) found that a great majority of his sample of college students 
accepted a hierarchy of social classes and identified themselves with a 
class within this hierarchy. Student affiliation was shown to be of such 
a nature as to lend support to the interest-group theory of social class. 
College students who normally come from the upper socio-economic levels 
affiliated themselves with the upper and middle classes much more fre- 
quently than did members of the general adult population. 

Swensen and Rhulman (48) administered a questionnaire to 1127 stu- 
dents to determine which recreational activities were of the most interest. 
They found that women were more interested in campus leisure activities 
than were men and that commuting time and employment accounted for 
the chief differences in amounts of leisure time enjoyed. 

Gustad’s longitudinal study (24) indicated that generally both social 
attitudes and social behavior change, especially during the college or late 
adolescent years, and that satisfying social adjustment is associated with 
at least a fair number of activities as well as absence of restrictive per- 
sonality traits. Gustad’s earlier article (23) presented an excellent review 
of the literature on factors associated with social behavior and adjustment. 

With a sociometric type of questionnaire, Kidd (29) asked 639 students 
in a college men’s residence hall to name their best friends and those least 
acceptable as friends, with reasons to be given in the latter case. The 
two traits given most often by students as reasons for rejection were loud- 
ness and superiority roles. 
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An exploratory study of college women by Mull (34) indicated that 
ethical insight improved during a four-year liberal arts residence college 
course. “Self-help” students were superior in ethical insight to “non-self- 
help” students matched for intelligence and college class. 


Religious Attitudes 


Gilliland (18) compared the religious beliefs of college students before, 
during, and after World War II at Northwestern University. The findings 
indicated that there has been a regular change to more favorable attitudes 
toward both God and the church during the last 12 years. A similar study 
at the University of Utah by Telford (49) indicated that females are 
more favorable than males in attitude toward the church, that members 
of the Latter Day Saints Church are more favorable toward the church 
than any other denominational group, that nonveterans are more favor- 
able toward the church than are veterans, and that attitude toward the 
church is related positively with church affiliation and church attendance. 

Brown and Lowe (6) studied the religious beliefs and personality 
characteristics of students at the University of Denver. Catholics and Bap- 
tists were found to be the most conservative of the groups studied. Com- 
parable results were obtained by Vinacke, Eindhoven, and Engle (52) 
in a similar study of University of Hawaii students. 


Student Leadership 


There is much current interest and activity in the area of leadership. 
Relations between different levels of authority, guidance thru group leader- 
ship, and leader style and group atmosphere have been areas of educa- 
tional research. The importance of the selection and training of student 
leaders was pointed out by Harvey (25). Leadership studies usually have 
been concerned with the processes of leadership in unorganized and in- 
formal groups. Few studies have been primarily concerned with leadership 
processes in the college environment. 

Williamson (55) found that fraternity and sorority members were 
dominating the most important campus positions in student activities and 
organizations beyond normal numerical representation in the student body. 
Stogdill’s review (45) of current trends in methodology for studying 
leadership indicated the numerous values and advantages of sociometry. 
Burnett (7) studied the qualities associated with student leaders in their 
total cultural setting using a sociometric technic. 

Hites and Campbell (26) studied fraternity leadership at Ohio State 
University. Comparing elected leaders, appointed leaders, and nonleaders, 
they found no significant differences among the three groups in their 
ability to estimate group opinion. 

Numerous studies have attempted to establish the traits of leaders. Wil- 
liamson and Hoyt (56) found that student leaders engaged in political 
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activities are characteristically different in personality make-up from stu- 
dent leaders in other activities. Fraternity and sorority leaders differed 
very little from students in general when compared on measured per- 
sonality characteristics. Holtzman (27) found a significant correlation be- 
tween leadership and adjustment scores on the Rorschach Test. Using Q- 
sort technic, Snoxell (42) found distinctive differences in self-concept 
among leaders of various types and nonleaders. 

Gross, Martin, and Darley (21) studied leadership in 13 small organized 
college groups and emphasized the distinction between formal and in- 
formal organization and the relevance of this distinction to the study of 
leadership. They found that the cohesiveness explanation of the differ- 
ential functioning of strong and weak leadership structure groups must 
be viewed as inconclusive. 


Student Health Services 


Moore and Summerskill (32) surveyed student health service organiza- 
tions in 1157 American colleges and universities. Among their major find- 
ings were: (a) full-time physicians were employed in 21 percent of health 
services; (b) comprehensiveness of staff services and facilities varied di- 
rectly with size of institution; (c) health service directors were MD’s 
in only four out of 10 schools; (d) 10 percent of the services had part- 
or full-time psychiatrists; and (e) 13 percent of the services had part- 
or full-time psychologists. A new periodical that carries studies of college 
student health problems is Student Medicine (1). 


Other Student Services 


Little research has been done in the area of financial need of students 
and its relationship to other facets of their adjustment and performance. 
Williamson and Feder (54) studied scholarship winners and nonscholar- 
ship students on a matched-group basis. They found no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in grade-point averages of the groups but noted sig- 
nificant differences in leadership roles and participation on the part of the 
scholarship winners. 

In the areas of student housing, placement, and library, no pertinent 
research was found for the period being reviewed. Most college libraries 
make local studies of use; however, reports that relate use of libraries 
to the over-all adjustment and achievement of students are lacking. 

There appear to be large and significant areas of student personnel 
work which have yet to be subjected to research in such a way as to pro- 
vide meaningful generalizations about the educational effects of such 
services. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Articulation of High School and College 


EDWARD S. JONES and GLORIA K. ORTNER 


The research described in this chapter treats current admission practices, 
evaluations of measures for the prediction of college success, functions 
of counselors, curriculum overlap, handling of the atypical, and readi- 
ness for college. Many of the studies are descriptive, but some are objec- 
tive evaluations of specific programs. 


Admissions 


Considerable effort has been expended to determine current practices on 
admissions and to communicate these to high-school and college admin- 
istrators. Traxler and Townsend (60) surveyed 600 colleges and Emanuel 
(20) surveyed 138; they reported that in recent years, in part because 
of the Eight-Year Study, colleges have markedly reduced specific high- 
school requirements and have taken an increased interest in level of 
graduation. As an example, the University of Minnesota (46) found it 
valuable to adopt a fairly uniform minimum of the 40th percentile in 
high-school class standing for admission to the liberal arts and education 
colleges. However, in their survey of 1100 public and 250 private secondary 
schools, Traxler and Townsend (60) found that such schools were not 
aware of their freedom to offer a variety of subjectmatter and tended 
to be conservative, especially for their ablest students. 

To improve articulation, several state groups of college and high-school 
personnel have been established. Burns (13), Gilbert and Jackson (27), 
Johnson (39), Seifert (55), Traxler and Townsend (60), and Vroman 
and Fossieck (61), have described the organization of such groups and 
their development of statewide admission blanks to facilitate the trans- 
mission of credentials to colleges, handbooks of college requirements, 
and general policies. Long (42) reported the progress of the Metropolitan 
New York School Study Council’s project inyolving representatives of 12 
colleges and 10 high schools. However, Harden (32) showed that despite 
the recommendations of the Michigan Secondary School-College Agree- 
ment, large Michigan high schools based recommendations to colleges more 
often on measurable items of academic achievement than on character and 
personality. Miller (45) found that 58 percent of the students who were 
accepted, even tho their principals did not recommend them, were successful 
in college. 


Prediction Studies 


As high-school preparation becomes less standardized, measures for pre- 
dicting college success increase in importance. Gardner (25), after re- 
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viewing recent work, concluded that carefully built achievement tests were 
more useful than intelligence tests and perhaps as valuable as high-school 
grades. Fredericksen and Schrader (22, 23) found from a study of stu- 
dent records in 16 colleges that high-school standing was more useful than 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination in pre- 
dicting college grades. They also correlated college grades of 10,000 vet- 
erans and nonveterans with high-school grades and with the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination and reported that the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion was a better predictor with veterans than with nonveterans, whereas 
high-school standing was better with nonveterans than with veterans, and 
better than the ACE Psychological Examination for both groups. They 
discovered that veterans made a slightly higher average rank than non- 
veterans of the same ability, and that those who had planned to attend 
college were lower than those who would not have attended except for the 
GI Bill. 

The success of the General Educational Development Achievement Tests 
in predicting college success was summarized by Wardlaw (63) who 
showed correlations over .60 and recommended that many colleges should 
raise the GED scores required for admission. Bledsoe (8) found GED tests 
better predictors of college grades than the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination or Otis tests. 

Seashore and Fels (54) described the history of the college board exam- 
inations and indicated the need for aptitude and comprehensive tests. 
Huddleston (36) concluded, on the basis of extensive experimentation, 
that objective tests of verbal ability were as valuable as essays in de- 
termining writing ability in college. Fredericksen (21) showed the need 
for more local validity studies and arranged for counselors to predict 
probable success by areas. An illustration of the need for careful valida- 
tion was given by Schultz and Green (53) who found that a carefully 
prepared measure of academic interest and attitude added very little to 
the prediction value of the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. 


Counseling and College Attendance 


Several studies have been concerned with the role of the counselor 
in assisting students in their consideration of whether or not to continue 
their education. Havighurst (33) indicated the importance of the high- 
school counselor in motivating able students to attend college. Berdie (6) 
and Hollinshead (35), in his extensive report on college attendance, showed 
that families in the lower social strata often do not motivate able students 
to attend college. Havighurst and Rodgers (34) estimated that 40 percent 
of the students in the upper fifth with respect to academic aptitude do 
not continue education to the highest point possible for them. White (64) 
surveyed Cleveland area schools and found that of students with IQ’s 
above 116, 93 percent in the upper three of six social classes attend col- 
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lege but only 25 percent in the lowest three social classes do. Wolfle (68) 
confirmed Minnesota’s findings that approximately half of the ablest high- 
school students do not attend college and noted that Iowa has a high 
percent (75 percent) of very able high-school students who attend college. 

Orientation of students toward college will be an increasingly important 
function of high-school counselors. White (64) predicted a higher per- 
cent of women entering college and a doubling of college enrolment be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 and a trebling by 1970. Mulligan (47), after 
studying the effect of the GI Bill, predicted that increased scholarship aid 
would make possible a much larger proportion of college students drawn 
from lower socio-economic levels. Havighurst (33) indicated the implica- 
tions of such changes for college and high-school personnel workers. 

High-school guidance toward specific college majors may come too 
early. This is suggested by studies by Dressel (18) and Sturgis (59) that 
showed over half the students changed their major while in college. The 
precollege program at Michigan State College was evaluated by Dressel 
(18) and Goodrich (28) who found it a valuable orientation and a means 
to broaden the interests of students. Matteson (44) found participants in 
this program ranked high on college achievement even tho some border- 
line students were admitted thru the program. 

Counselors at the college level are often responsible for orientation 
courses, according to a study by Greene (29). Surveying several small 
colleges, he reported over 50 percent (more from Northeastern states 
than elsewhere) gave formal group work in study technics and over 94 
percent felt there was evidence of benefits. Jones (40) described areas 
of difficulty associated with failure in college and estimated that 30 per- 
cent or more of otherwise doubtful students can be helped by counseling 
to survive in college. 

As a method of coordinating high-school and college counseling, Patouil- 
let (51) suggested group-guidance procedures with frequent interchange 
of ideas by counselors and students at both levels. Vroman and Fos- 
sieck (61) reported several kinds of statewide visitation programs, pri- 
marily consisting of college representatives visiting high schools. Contra 
Costa Junior College District, California, used high-school faculty members 
as junior-college counselors (38), and high-school faculty visited the 
University of Minnesota for one-day conferences with their graduates (26). 
Williamson (66) indicated that better understanding between schools and 
colleges in Minnesota also resulted from the various activities of the en- 
larged Committee on Testing. 

Several writers have urged that counselors give more attention to develop- 
ment of the total personality in high school and college; however, Traxler 
and Townsend (60) indicated a marked reluctance on both levels to use 
verbalized descriptions of students as recommended by the School and 
College Committee and the Eight-Year Study. Gustad (30), reviewing 
the literature on social behavior, felt that “adjustment” needed redefining. 
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On the basis of a survey of 25,000 seniors, Berdie (5) suggested that 
counselors study the cultural background of the home to understand a 
student’s attitude toward college. 


Provisions for the Atypical Student 


Several studies have been made of veterans and superior students who 
have entered college without four years of high-school preparation. Aslin 
(4) found such candidates for the high-school certificate in Missouri made 
higher scores on the GED tests than the last-semester seniors on whom the 
tests were standardized. Hurd (37) indicated that Columbia, using the 
GED and its own aptitude tests, had admitted nonhigh-school graduates 
who could compete successfully in the degree program. As a result of 
studying 579 students admitted to college on the basis of GED scores, 
Bledsoe (9) concluded that in two colleges their drop-out rate was average, 
and in a third was only slightly higher than that of other students; he 
also found that successful students were significantly higher on the GED 
and had more high-school preparation. Andrew (3) found no relation- 
ship between GED scores and amount of high-school education. D’Amico 
(16) in a study of 207 students admitted to Indiana University without 
four years of high school, found those who continued beyond the first 
year compared favorably with regular students with whom they were 
matched; however, Andrew (2) reported Utah students admitted thru GED 
tests did poorly the first quarter. 

Many approaches to articulation of school and college emphasize pro- 
vision for the superior student, either thru counseling, enrichment, or 
acceleration, or all three. Witty (67) summarized a growing literature 
with a 40-page bibliography on the nature and extent of provision for the 
gifted. Pressey (52) reported several studies at Ohio State University 
of successful acceleration “the hard way,” mainly by summer work. At 
Antioch, Dole (17) found that those who passed comprehensive examina- 
tions with a minimum number of courses were ranked as high on objec- 
tive tests as students who took more courses, but somewhat lower on 
essay tests. Jones and Ortner (41) and Wagner (62) described the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo’s anticipatory examinations, which permit the student 
to receive college credit on material beyond that required for college 
admission. Jones and Ortner found by a matched-pair comparison that 
students who received such credit were more likely to graduate and to 
attend post-graduate schools, and were equally active in most extraclass 
groups. Ortner (49) found no significant difference on measures of col- 
lege and post-college social and academic achievement between students 
who used the examinations to graduate in three years or less and students 
of equal ability who spent four years in college. 

According to Haak (31) 94 percent of nearly four thousand students in 
Michigan State College passed examinations for credit in portions of the | 
course on effective living; he felt that such acceleration was preferable to 
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special sections. The high achievements on the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions of students who graduated from the University of Chicago without 
the usual high-school preparation were described by Bloom and Ward (10). 

Multiple approaches to handling the gifted were suggested by Strang 
(58); she emphasized the enrichment and stimulation of students in 
subgroups as in the program now in operation at Reed College. The Reed 
College program was designed to accelerate superior students. It and three 
others which were established under grants from the Ford Foundation were 
described under the title, Bridging the Gap Between School and College 
(24). This report includes an evaluation of the project on early admission 
to college; comparison of the achievement of 421 freshmen in 11 colleges 
with equally able high-school graduates indicated that the accelerated group 
was superior. Anderson (1) reviewed these programs and described changes 
in the University of Chicago plan. A panel discussion led by Shafer (56) 
indicated the existence of ambivalent attitudes on the part of principals 
and students toward such acceleration. 

One of the programs of the Ford Foundation resulted in a report by 
the faculties of three private schools and three Eastern universities (24). 
They estimated that at least a third of their former students might have 
saved a year if duplication of work had been avoided and opportunities 
afforded for credit by examination. 

While studies have been and are being conducted toward improving the 
placement of superior students, Boardman (11) reported that most colleges 
were more attentive to the needs of borderline students than to the needs 
of other groups. 


The Curriculum 


There have been a few studies of curriculum overlap. Williams and 
Lafferty (65) found that high-school chemistry resulted in higher grades 
in college chemistry, but Sturgis (59) found that high-school physics did 
not raise grades in college physics; however, the former study controlled 
academic ability, while the latter reported no such control. Altho college 
students reported overlap between high-school and college science (7), 
Jones and Ortner (41) noted that few superior students earned college 
credit by examinations in this area; nearly all credits were earned in 
mathematics or foreign language with English third. The problem of ar- 
ticulating language courses in high school and college was described by 
Mallon (43) ; his survey of Midwestern colleges revealed a great disparity 
in methods of evaluating high-school preparation. Palfrey (50), de- 
scribing the decrease in language requirements in colleges, argued for a 
four-year continuity in high-school and college language courses. 

The core, or general course, in college may or may not be an aid to 
articulation, according to Johnson (38), who reported the efforts of Cali- 
fornia junior colleges to effect good articulation. 
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Readiness for College 


Readiness for college is thought of as due in part to general maturity, 
in part to methods of work which have been encouraged, and in part to 
social development. Jones and Ortner (41) and Pressey (52) felt that 
age and position in the “educational lockstep” have often been confused 
with intellectual maturity. 

In order to provide for universal military service, Bolman (12) sug- 
gested that the conventional four years of high school and two of college 
be combined into four 52-week sessions. 

Studying precollege preparation, Durkee (19) indicated the value of 
individual conferences with students to improve writing competence, and 
Constein (14) collected checklists from 10 colleges showing the aspects 
of grammar regarded as important for college. Smith (57) found at the 
University of Colorado that students who had had considerable practice 
in writing while in high school were more successful than those who had 
studied mechanics even when tested on mechanics. Orr (48) noted a 
marked benefit in college for those who had graduated from the better 
high schools of Wyoming when compared with equally bright graduates 
of mediocre high schools. Cook (15) found that students who had studied 
teacher-pupil prepared units of work in high school achieved a higher 
rank in college than those who had studied teacher-prepared units. 


Needed Research 


There seems to be a need for more studies which compare various tech- 
nics for effecting good articulation, consider the social as well as the 
academic adjustment of students, and indicate, by careful experimental 
controls, the high-school preparation and the college programs which are 
best for different types of students. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Organization, Administration, and Financing of 
Post-High-School Education 


ALGO D. HENDERSON and RICHARD E. JORGENSEN 


One study of higher education ranks in importance far above all others 
done within the past three years. It is the survey made by the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education which published 11 volumes during the 
period 1951 to 1953. This study, altho devoted primarily to the organi- 
zation and financing of higher education, also included discussions of 
who should go to college and what the educational program should be. 

This is the second nationwide study of higher education that has been 
made since World War II. The first one, by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education (65), was reviewed by Brownell (16) in 1949. The 
two commissions made rather similar findings about the dynamic growth 
of the institutions of higher education and about the seriousness of the 
problems relating to facilities, staff, and finances. They both used the 
Army General Classification Test results in making their inventories of 
the available talent among American youth. They differed sharply, how- 
ever, in some of their conclusions and recommendations. For example, 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education concluded that the pri- 
mary concern of the colleges should be with the youth who were in the 
highest 25 percent in intellectual ability, whereas the President’s Com- 
mission favored admitting from the top 49 percent and offering four-year 
programs to the highest 32 percent. The difference between the 75th per- 
centile and the 68th percentile is only five points on the AGCT scale, but 
here on the distribution curve the numbers affected are large. 

This difference in the selection of students to be served led the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education to be much more conservative in 
its estimates for the needs of finances and facilities than was the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. For example, the former group felt that private phil- 
anthropy has a better chance to serve these more limited needs than was 
thought possible by the President’s Commission; it believed that students 
could pay higher tuitions, especially if more ample scholarship funds 
were provided; that private colleges could carry a substantial share of the 
increasing load; and that federal subsidies would be not only unnecessary 
but highly undesirable because of the need to maintain the freedom of the 
institutions. 

Altho the President’s Commission, writing in 1947, underestimated the 
ability of the private colleges and universities to expand their facilities, - 
as was demonstrated during the period when large numbers of veterans 
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were enrolled, the Commission on Financing Higher Education almost cer- 
tainly has underestimated the future needs and the extent to which public 
funds will be required. Stucents of higher education would do well to 
study carefully the reports of both commissions in order to get the ad- 
vantage of both sets of data, but particularly to consider the reasoning 
behind the differing points of view. Henderson (43) has pointed out some 
of the major differences in the conclusions of the two commissions, and 
Harris (41) has made a valuable economic analysis of the two reports. 

The general report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education 
(26) was devoted mainly to a discussion of over-all policy and program. 
The real summary of the data gathered by the staff and discussion of the 
findings were made by Millett (54). This staff report, which is imple- 
mented with tables, charts, graphs, and bibliographical footnotes, re- 
viewed the organization of higher education; it is especially valuable 
for its analysis of the problems of finance. Unfortunately, from the view- 
point of educating post-high-school adolescents, these two volumes largely 
ignored—and seemingly failed to understand—the role of the community 
college in helping to solve the problems of organization and of finance. 

The remaining staff reports of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education were the following: Allen and Axt (1) studied the income of 
state institutions of higher education and documented the problem that 
confronts the several states in meeting all of the financial needs that press 
upon them. The tax situation was presented in some detail. Axt (9) de- 
scribed the federal programs that have had the greatest impacts upon 
institutions of higher education, examined the long-term development 
of federal policies affecting the financial support of higher education, and 
discussed some of the issues involving federal relationships to the colleges 
and universities. Campbell, English, and Lampros (18) presented detailed 
financial data about the current operating expenditures and income of 
institutions of higher education. Dodds, Hacker, and Rogers (34) in three 
essays in one volume reported on various aspects of the British system of 
university grants and government grants in aid. Hofstadter and Hardy 
(45) wrote a historical treatment of the development and scope of higher 
education in the United States. Hollinshead (46) dealt with admissions 
to college. Millett (55) edited an atlas showing the colleges and univer- 
sities by geographical location on maps of the several states. Ostheimer 
(63) presented detailed analyses of the organization of higher education 
in the United States, including the number of institutions, their size and 
types, enrolment, and earned degrees. The author was critical of some of 
the statistical practices of the U. S. Office of Education and formulated 
criteria for new classifications of institutions. In another volume Ost- 
heimer (64) studied student charges and the effects that increased charges 
would have upon the attendance of students and upon the finances of the 
institutions. The staff also produced a number of technical papers in 
mimeographed form. 
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Surveys 


An especially significant study covering the organization and financing 
of the state institutions in the 48 states was made by the Council of State 
Governments (29). This study, which also contains some pertinent infor- 
mation relating to private and to local public institutions, was compiled 
by means of a series of detailed questionnaires from which data were 
gathered on the structure, powers, duties, and responsibilities of boards 
governing state institutions of higher education, and on the extent to 
which other agencies participate in decisions relating to state programs 
of higher education. An excellent bibliography was included. 

Several individual state surveys of higher education which have been 
conducted recently are of interest: Kentucky (68, 69), Minnesota (56), 
and Vermont (27). Recent surveys in Connecticut, lowa, and Wisconsin 
were reported by Chambers (21); Barton (14) made an analysis of the 
higher educational systems of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 
in the light of comparative levels of college support and resulting qualita- 
tive standards based on recent government statistics. 

Thursby (74) made a study and appraisal of, and Toles (75) wrote a 
doctor’s thesis on, regional compacts in higher education now being de- 
veloped in several sections of the nation, notably in the South. The trend 
toward regional cooperation in the organization of higher education 
looms as a significant development which will command closer attention 
in the future. Fortunately, the Southern Regional Education Board (70) 
issued in 1954 a booklet giving a summary of the development and the 
present status of the regional organization for higher education in the 
South. A four-page bibliography includes the publications of the Board 
and articles about the plan in the South and about similar developments 
in other regions. 

Russell (66) made an analysis of the nature, scope, and impact of 
federal activities in higher education, especially of the extent to which 
federal government funds were assisting individuals to attend colleges, 
in the fiscal year 1947. A bibliography was included. Allen (2) wrote the 
report of the Hoover Commission on the relationship of the federal govern- 
ment to education. 

Equally significant trends in the administration and organization of 
higher education in the United States are those relative to an increased 
attention to developments in terminal education programs and to the in- 
creased recognition of the community-college movement thruout the coun- 
try. Fishback and Lawson (39) made an investigation of the terminal 
education program and concluded that there can be much research done in 
this field. Within the field of administration of junior colleges, Badger 
(10) and Kempfer and Wood (48) presented data on cost and expendi- 
tures and examined financial problems involved therein. The American | 
Association of Junior Colleges maintains a research staff and issues occa- 
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sional publications. A recent one of special value was a report by Colvert 
(24) on the laws of the several states relating to state aid for public junior 
colleges. The Association also publishes an annual directory (25) which 
has included summaries of research findings. 

Altho discussions of professional education belong in another chapter, 
reports concerning two types of professional schools should be noted here. 
Montag (57) made a study of nursing education, some of the recommenda- 
tions of which have been carried out in a few experimental programs for 
training nurses in community colleges. These experiments may have con- 
siderable impact on the future organization of nursing education. The 
other two items, one a three-volume report by the Surgeon General’s 
Committee on Medical School Grants and Finances (37), and the other 
a report of a survey of medical education by Deitrick and Berson (31) 
provided information about the rapid growth in the financial support 
of medical education and research by the federal government and gave a 
much needed discussion of the administration of medical education. 


Facilities and Finances 


Statistics of attendance in American universities and colleges, as re- 
ported by Walters (76), revealed for 1953 a current upturn in full-time 
attendance—a rise in enrolments which will unquestionably continue at an 
ever-increasing rate in succeeding years—which in turn will tax the plants 
and facilities of the educational institutions of the nation to the utmost. 
To meet this increased enrolment, the institutions of higher education 
have been expanding their plant, equipment, and other physical facilities 
at an unprecedented rate, as Badger (11) and Badger and others (12) 
revealed in statistical surveys. In line with the expansion of physical 
plant, an increasing significance is being placed upon university exten- 
sion divisions in the United States, a study of which was made by Morton 
(58). 

Two reports presented in particular the costs involved in the maintenance 
and expansion of higher educational facilities in the nation. The Com- 
mittee on the Economic Status of the Profession of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors (3) reported the income and expenditure 
of a large number of colleges and universities thruout the country, im- 
plementing its comprehensive report with several tables and charts of 
statistical data. Fine (38) presented a detailed study of one institution, 
Brown University. Cowen and Conger (30) made a valuable analysis 
of the costs to students of attending colleges in New York State and of 
the sources of the funds with which they met these expenses. Baikie (13) 
collected data from more than 500 institutions on their charges for tuition 
and for room and board for the year 1953-54. 

Among the more specific studies, especially of salaries, have been the 
following: Farr (36) summarized faculty salaries in land-grant colleges 
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and state universities for 1951-52; Hoff (44) presented enrolment trends, 
salary changes, and student-fee schedules in selected colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Long (51) discussed recent economic condi- 
tions as they affect professors’ salaries. The Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association (61) presented data on the characteristics 
of salary schedules in degree-granting institutions and on minimum and 
maximum salaries, with calculated medians. Young (78) presented a 
faculty salary study of an individual institution for the year 1952-53. 
The financing of higher education was considered by several writers. 
Marts (53) published a highly informative book on the subject of money 
raising. Campbell (17) reported a survey of 302 annual alumni funds 
conducted by the American Alumni Council in 1953. The Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy of the American Council on Education (5) 
issued a preliminary report which included discussion of the support 
of research by the federal government. A unique item of much interest 
on corporate giving in Cleveland was published by the Harvard Business 
School Club of Cleveland (42). A promising development in relation 
to the financing of higher education has been the creation, by groups 
of private colleges, of associations of colleges and universities to solicit 
funds, especially from corporations. A number of journal articles on the 
subject have been published, a bibliography of which appeared in a pam- 
phlet issued by the Council for Financial Aid to Education (28). This 


item also gave a summary of the developments to date together with a 
list of the associations. 


Administrative Organization and Policies 


Studies on the organization and administration of state and regional 
programs and systems of higher education in the United States have been 
considerably supplemented by extensive research conducted on the admin- 
istrative and organizational structure within the institutions themselves. 
Ranking in importance above all others in this realm was the report of the 
American Council on Education (4). It was the product of a distinguished 
committee which over a period of seven years sought to formulate the 
philosophy and fundamental principles for accounting procedures that 
would serve the broad interests of higher education. This study is par- 
ticularly valuable in that it provides the researcher with an extensive 
bibliography of books and periodicals covering developments in this field 
thru the past 30 years. A book covering somewhat similar topics relating 
to the business management of colleges and universities was published 
by Wells (77). 

Little (50) also contributed a study which examined the objectives 
of internal auditing in several colleges and universities to determine cur- 
rent practices and procedures used to achieve those objectives; this study — 
is likewise significant for its extensive bibliography. Other recent re- 
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search in the general field of college and university administration in- 
cludes a report of the College and University Personnel Association (23), 
which contained an examination of employee personnel practices in col- 
leges and universities, 1951-52. Dickason (33) presented an outline of 
nonacademic personnel administration in higher education; Gerritz and 
Thomas (40) and Thomason (73) conducted investigations and presented 
reports on the administration of the offices of admissions of selected 
colleges and universities thruout the nation. Norris (62) and Russell (67) 
considered the general administration of the college programs. Russell 
was more specifically concerned with the forces within the institution, in 
the local community, and in the nation and the world that determine the 
nature and direction of college and university programs. Norris was par- 
ticularly intent upon citing practices employed by various institutions 
of higher education in order to promote smoother functioning between ad- 
ministrators and faculty within the educational organization. Spencer (71) 
conducted and reported a survey of the changes which have occurred in 
the position of women administrators of colleges and universities in re- 
cent years; the National Council of Administrative Women in Education 
(59) also made a survey of employment opportunities for women in the 
administration of higher education. Student participation in college admin- 
istration was the subject of a book by Falvey (35). A useful annotated 
bibliography on higher education administration and organization was pre- 
pared by Layton (49). 

No review of educational research relative to the administration, or- 
ganization, and financing of post-high-school education in the United 
States would be complete without mention of several extremely valuable 
recent contributions by distinguished administrators in the field of higher 
education today. Outstanding among these were the recently published 
papers and speeches of Capen (19) and books by Deutsch (32) and by 
McVey and Hughes (52). Each of these deals comprehensively with 
administrative and faculty problems, alumni and other public relations, 
and aspects of the presidency and of the responsibilities of trustees. Tead 
(72) wrote a valuable essay on trustees that reflects his long experience 
as chairman of a board of trustees. 


Reference Works 


Some standard reference volumes, several of them in new editions, were 
published during the period under review. These include the annual volumes 
of Current Issues in Higher Education (6, 7, 8, 60) ; Statistics of Higher 
Education (12); American Junior Colleges (15); The Colleges and the 
Courts (20); Universities of the World Outside the U.S.A. (22); and 
American Universities and Colleges (47). 
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CHAPTER IX 


Evaluation of Institutional Programs 


C. ROBERT PACE and DONALD G. WALLACE 


Thar the effectiveness of higher education is a lively subject of national 
interest and concern can be easily and extensively documented. The re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Higher Education (65) was per- 
haps the most comprehensive treatment of this topic since the time of 
Thomas Jefferson; yet within a few years of its publication there also ap- 
peared the very thoro studies of the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education (52). The Report of the Study Committee (31), recommending 
objectives for the guidance of’ the newly active Ford Foundation, placed 
considerable emphasis on the importance of strengthening higher education. 

Over a period of 50 years and more the methods of educational measure- 
ment and evaluation have been developed and refined, with the current 
state of evolution well represented in Educational Measurement (47). 
With parallel advances occurring in the technics of psychological testing, 
opinion polling, interviewing, case study, personality assessment, and 
sociological and anthropological field research, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that many evaluations of the effectiveness of higher education 
characterized by sophisticated use of scientific methodology and creatively 
organized in rigorous experimental design might now exist. While some 
recent studies do show advancement in technic, there have not appeared 
in the 1950’s any studies of student achievement in college to match the 
scope of the Pennsylvania study by Learned and Wood (46) in 1938, 
nor any evaluation of an educational program within a single college to 
match the design and intensity of the ones conducted in the General College 
of the University of Minnesota in the 1930’s (28, 60, 82), nor any survey 
of a single institution to equal the University of Chicago survey in 1933 
(68). 


Accreditation 


A brief review of accrediting policies and practices by Russell (71) 
gave a historical perspective to current discussions of these problems. A 
recent summary of the North Central Association’s policy was presented 
by the Association’s Commission on Colleges and Universities (57). Cri- 
teria or topics considered by the Association in its accrediting procedures 
included the following: purposes and clientele of the institution, faculty, 
curriculum, instruction, library, student personnel services, administra- 
tion, finance, physical plant, institutional study, and athletics. Burns (10) 
reported the Association’s emphasis on self-evaluation by indicating that 
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“when an institution applied for accreditation it would be asked to sub- 
mit evidence that it had been engaged in a program of self-evaluation.” 

Burns (9, 11) and Pattillo (62) discussed the National Commission 
on Accrediting and the problems of relationship between regional asso- 
ciations and professional associations. In the Middle States Association, 
Pomeroy (64) described proposals for combined visitations with the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. In the Sixth 
Yearbook of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(1) three articles were addressed to the topic of next steps in accredita- 
tion. Concern was expressed over the National Council for Accreditation’s 
plans for over-all evaluation and the standards to be used in judging 
the teacher-education program of a college or university. Standards for 
teacher education were proposed by Armstrong, Herge, and Stinnett (3). 
Major differences between the proposals of the National Council on Ac- 
crediting and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion were summarized by Fleege (30). 

Criteria for the evaluation of engineering education (13, 15, 59), 
pharmaceutical education (2, 29), and home economics (74) were dis- 
cussed in professional journals and in recent books. Liberal arts education 
in relation to medical education was the subject of a survey reported 
by Severinghaus, Carman, and Cadbury (72). 

One of the notable characteristics of some regional accrediting groups 
has been the emphasis on self-study. Furrow (32) reviewed the history 
and accomplishments of the North Central Liberal Arts Study. Under the 
Association’s Committee on Liberal Arts Education, the study provided 
a year-round program including annual workshops at the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Chicago, a week’s session for college 
presidents, numerous regional conference programs, and a variety of 
other means to facilitate the exchange of ideas among the colleges and 
to promote self-study within the colleges. Greve (34) analyzed conditions 
within the colleges that seem to facilitate success of the Study. The Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Education (7) published a guide to 
institutional self-evaluation for the improvement of graduate education. 
Gant (33) reported that five Southern regional organizations have jointly 
sponsored a Regional Committee on Institutional Self-Evaluation. 


Surveys 


State surveys of higher education in Iowa (75), Mississippi (70), and 
Virginia (78) appeared. Chambers (12) made several observations from 
his participation in surveys in Connecticut, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and 
noted the need for planning in anticipation of enrolment increases, the 
present dearth of junior-college facilities, and the need for more national 
and state scholarships. 

Major regional studies of higher education were reported for Minne- 
sota (53) and for California junior colleges (40). A report of a project 
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sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement of Education (4) showed 
serious duplication, and negative student opinions with respect to it, 
between secondary-school courses offered at Andover, Exeter, and Law- 
renceville and freshman courses offered at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 


Evaluation of Student Achievement and Opinion 


Heston (37) and Lannholm (44) reported significant gains between 
the sophomore and senior year by nearly all groups on all tests of the 
Graduate Record Examination. Downie, Troyer, and Pace (18) found 
no difference between groups of sophomores and seniors on the Coopera- 
tive General Culture Tests on tests covering areas other than the student’s 
major field. In an appraisal of the Chicago Bachelor of Arts Degree, Bloom 
and Ward (5) noted that Chicago students performed exceedingly well 
on both the Profile Tests and the Advanced Tests of the Graduate Record 
Examinations. Jones (41) attributed the high performance of Buffalo 
students on the Graduate Record Examination Advanced Tests to the 
school’s fairly free elective system which permits considerable concen- 
tration, but noted also that students’ scores on the Profile Tests were, 
comparatively, much lower. The Advanced Tests appeared to be somewhat 
better predictors of graduate success than the Profile Tests, from studies 
summarized by Lannholm and Schrader (45). 

The development of comprehensive examinations at Michigan State 
College was described by the Board of Examiners (51). Bloom, Allison, 
and Diederich (6) discussed the University of Chicago examining pro- 
cedure. Morse, Borow, and Williams (55) indicated that new comprehen- 
sive examinations at Minnesota’s General College are given to students 
upon entrance and again at the end of the first and second years. Ebel 
(27) described the operation of the Examination Service at Iowa, Detchen 
(14) stressed the importance of considering student benefits from an 
evaluation program, and Dressel (21) pointed out the similarities between 
evaluation and instruction. 

Downie, Pace, and Troyer (17) found fairly similar judgments made 
by faculty and students as to the importance of various general educa- 
tion objectives. Martorana and Gittler (48) found that women tended to 
ascribe greater importance to general education objectives than did men 
and that students who had had integrated or broad-field courses rated 
general education objectives more highly than did students who were 
currently taking the courses. Hunter (38) administered a Social Attitudes 
Test to entering freshmen each year for 16 years and reported a general 
rise in conservatism scores with respect to militarism, economic and 
labor issues, social issues and conventions, and religion. A major rise in 
liberalism scores was noted with respect to attitude toward Negroes. 
Prothro and Miles (66) found college students more tolerant and less 
ethnocentric than middle-class adults. Oppenheimer (58) found that - 
graduating seniors believed themselves to be more tolerant and more 
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internationally minded, and to have greater faith in democracy as a result 
of their college education. Downie, Pace, and Troyer (16) found students’ 
opinions on a variety of current issues to correspond fairly closely with 
the opinions of faculty experts in the fields. 

Mueller (56) reported that nearly 40 percent of the colleges and uni- 
versities and 30 percent of the teachers colleges, among 800 schools polled, 
had used student ratings of faculty. Riley, Ryan, and Lifshitz (69) reported 
on evaluation of faculty by student ratings at Brooklyn College. Drucker 
and Remmers (25) found that students and alumni agreed substantially 
in their ratings of faculty. 


Cooperative Evaluation Studies 


The Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, was described by Dressel and 
Mayhew (23). Nineteen colleges participated in this study over a period 
of four years, with intercollege committees developing evaluation instru- 
ments in seven general areas: communications, science, social studies, 
critical thinking, humanities, human relations, and personality. In most 
of the colleges tests were given at the beginning and at the end of the 
freshman year, with gains noted in students’ performance on all of the 
tests of critical thinking. Dressel (21) proposed the hypothesis that a 
really good general education program would be characterized by the 
fact that over a period of a year or two the intercorrelations between 
tests measuring various general education objectives would show a defi- 
nite increase. Mayhew (49) suggested that the most fruitful research pos- 
sibilities growing out of the Cooperative Study are ones concerning the 
development of critical thinking skills as an integrating principle for 
general education courses and the further exploration of relationships 
between personality structure and thought processes. Dressel (20) char- 
acterized the apparent differences between institutions whose students 
showed the greatest and the least gains on the Cooperative Study tests, 
indicating that greatest gains tended to occur where there was a core 
program of general education, provision for exemption by examination, 
no waiver of general education courses for majors in the related field, 
continuing evaluation, strong faculty and administrative interest, and 
integration of extracurriculum and curriculum activities. Morse (54) 
reported that participants in the Cooperative Study believed that their 
activities were stimulating and contributing to self-improvement, that the 
study was worthwhile in terms of time and money, that similar studies 
organized regionally would be worthwhile, but that the influence of the 
study was relatively small upon nonparticipants and upon higher educa- 
tion generally. Redefer (67) came to somewhat similar conclusions 
in assessing the impact of the Eight Year Study eight years after its com- 
pletion. Dressel and Mayhew (22) suggested that future cooperative 
studies be limited to 10 or 12 participating schools, regionally grouped, 
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with members of the teaching faculty carrying major responsibility in 
planning and working committees, but with at least one school possessing 
excellent educational research facilities and providing technical leadership. 


Evaluation thru Alumni Studies 


Studies of alumni of Harvard (26), Yale (36), and the Municipal 
Colleges of New York City (81) were reported. Knapp and Greenbaum 
(42) compared colleges with respect to the success of their graduates in 
further scholarly work and awards. Kunkel and Prentice (43) noted that 
70 percent of the names in the 1950 Who’s Who in America were college 
graduates as compared with 57 percent in the 1928 Who’s Who in America. 
Jepson (39) found a zero correlation between college grades and subse- 
quent income of graduates and a correlation of .27 between participation 
in extracurriculum activities and subsequent income. Plasse (63), using 
selected data from the Time survey of college graduates, also found low 
correlations between various indexes of college achievement and achieve- 
ment in adult life in roughly corresponding areas. 

The major alumni survey of recent years was the Time national survey 
of a cross section of college graduates reported by Havemann and West 
(35). The analysis was concerned mainly with the occupational, economic, 
and sociological characteristics of college graduates and constitutes the 
richest source of information yet available with respect to these factors. 
Relatively little concern was shown for analyzing the data in relation 
to possible indications of the attainment of important educational ob- 
jectives, altho there is evidence showing that those who characterized 
their education as primarily general rather than specialized read more 
books, engaged in more community and political activities, and were more 
tolerant and less isolationist. Pace (61) reported an analysis of the 
Time data showing that graduates of the Big Ten and the Ivy League col- 
leges made significantly higher scores than graduates of top-ranking 
technical schools on scales of political and civic activity and on measures 
of concepts and generalizations related to political processes, civic affairs, 
government, and international relations. Using some of the same attitude 
measures developed by Pace for the Time survey, Drucker and Remmers 
(24) compared the scores of 12,000 high-school pupils divided according 
to whether their fathers had received primarily a general or a specialized 
college education and found significantly higher scores among the general 
education group. 

Wallace (79) conducted a study of 2500 Syracuse University alumni 
in which the data were analyzed in relation to educational objectives, the 
items in the various scales developed for the questionnaire being treated 
as educational achievement measures. In general, he found that high 
degrees of specialization in college were related to corresponding restric- ~ 
tions in activities and interests in adult life. These relationships with the 
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nature of the college curriculum remained significant when other pos- 
sible influences, such as occupational status, income, marital status, and 
the size of the community, were equalized. Moreover, a pattern of positive 
interrelationships was found among belief in the importance of an educa- 
tional objective, a feeling of having made good progress toward its at- 
tainment in college, participation in a large number of adult activities 
related to the objective, and holding concepts and generalizations in 
agreement with those of experts in the field. 


Self-Studies 


Altho no report is yet available on the results of the self-studies con- 
ducted by 20 or more liberal arts colleges under grants from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, the existence and importance of this 
program must be noted in this present review. Some 20 to 25 additional 
colleges received grants for self-study in 1954. While mimeographed reports 
may be available from several of the colleges, only four are noted here 
as possibly illustrative: those from Buffalo (19), Southern Methodist 
(73), Notre Dame (76), and Pittsburgh (77). Again, altho there are no 
published materials, the fact that institutional self-surveys of major scope 
and financial support are currently under way at New York University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the University of Alabama, and the 
University of California is suggestive of major interest in this topic. 

Merson (50) and Wallace (80) reported evaluations of general educa- 
tion programs at Bakersfield College and Drake University, respectively. 
A unique contribution to the topic of institutional self-evaluation was made 
by Browne (8) who, after three years, conducted a follow-up of the 
degree of action that had occurred with respect to all of the recommenda- 
tions made in the self-survey at Syracuse University. In an effort to 
reveal the dynamics of institutional change, he further related action on 
the recommendations to such factors as type of recommendation, level 
of decision required for implementation, degree of financial commitment 
involved, and proposed beneficiary of the action. 


Summary and Prospect 


State surveys of higher education generally followed previous patterns. 
Accreditation practices may reasonably be described as in a state of flux, 
with apparent conflicts among various interested parties. The importance 
attached to self-evaluation by accrediting and regional associations was 
noted. Studies of student achievement and opinion continued to show. 
not surprisingly, that college students do make progress toward the at- 
tainment of important educational objectives and believe that college 
has contributed substantially to their growth. The Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education recently completed a major task 
which resulted in the production of several new measuring instruments, 
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increased speculation as to the meaning of integration in general educa- 
tion, and further indicated that the nature and intensity of general edu- 
: cation programs in the various colleges are related to the gains students 
. make toward general education objectives. Alumni studies gave further 
support to the importance and values of liberal education. Important 
institutional self-studies are in progress. 

It is indicative of the level of activity in the evaluation of higher 

education, and probably characteristic of the plight of many writers for 
the Review, that many projects of major significance which should be 
mentioned have not reached the stage of final publication. The self-studies 
were cited as one example of this. In addition, the final report of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, a volume on 
evaluation in general education to be edited by Dressel, a report of 10 years 
1 of research by the Bureau of Institutional Research at the University of 
Minnesota, important studies at Princeton University and Sarah Lawrence 
College that have been in progress for several years, and a report by 
. Bloom and others on a system for classifying educational objectives 
st to facilitate their measurement and evaluation are among the important 
0 current activities which cannot yet be summarized. 
e } One may reasonably conclude by noting that the evaluation studies 
ys in higher education lend validity to a remark once made by President 
le Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College to the effect that colleges 
ought to be careful about what they decide to do because they will probably 
“4 be successful. 
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